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(MUSICIANS. 


WITH 


3 Deanna RuLes for Studying \ Moore, 
in a new, eaſy, and familiar Manner; in order 
to promote the further Cultivation and Im- 
provement of this difficult Science, 
The Whole inuſtrated with. many uſeful and entertaining — ol 
REMAREs, intended for the Service of its Practi- 
tioners in general. With the Characters of ſome of the 8 4 


moſt eminent Maſters of Muſic. | 
To which i is added, 


N A SCHEME for Erectin 
, a e ACADEMY in this Kin 


en 2 nced at + 
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5 
N ingenious author ſays, cc ehe 


get the favour you have ſhown me, 


I ſhould be ungrateful. I humbly 


beg your protection for the follow- - 


ing ſhort treatiſe ; not from an opi- 
nion, that it merits your patro- 
nage; but as it is the only return 


I. can make you for your Fenn 


to me, 


---Q wodcungue mee poterunt | au- 
diere Camænæ, 
Seu tibi par poterunt, ſen, quod 
pes abnuit ultra; 


Sive minus; certeque carent mi- 


43 


nus; ommne vovemus. 
Hoc tibi; ne tanto careat mibi 
nomine Charta. 


— 


As 


Sir SAMUEL GORDON, Knt. 


fin of ingratitude is worſe 


than witchcraft,” Were I to for- 
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DEDICATION. 


As you have formerly expreſt 


your approbation of a few ſhort 
8 pieces of my poetry, J flatter my= 
ſelf this will not be diſpleaſing, 
eſpecially as I intend it for the 


ſervice of perſons of my own . 


feſſion. 
J forbear all hy yperbole | or flat: 


; tery, the common ſubject of de- 
4 dications, as it cannot pleaſing 


to a great mind; nor is it ever 


offer d, but by 2 baſe and ſer- 


vile part of h 1 therefore 
beg 24 1 1 e hnds and 4.8 
ſcribe myſ elf, 5 ET 


23 7 


Your moſt obli d, 
obedient, 1 humble Servant 


— — — —ä—ũh 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


- HE chen in the following 


ſheets, were interſpers'd in my lec- 
tures read at Greſham-college laſt Eger 
and Trinity terms. As they were thought 
to contain ſomething new and uſ I 
have collected them together, at the re- 
queſt of ſomg of the auditors. They are 
not to be look'd on in the light of a regu- 
lar rmance, but as occafional remarks 
and AG ee which enliven'd and illuf- 


trated the theory Part .of my. diſcourſes: = 


1 hall ſubmit: them to the Reader's: con- 


ſideration without further a pology, ofly 
begging him to pardon any errors or inac- 
curacies that may appear, and to believe 


that my intention was to do ſervice by 


this publication; ſhould it fail of it. 


\T am beholden to an in genious author 


thought to accumulate the merit of 
to m _— 


two, for a few hints applicable to my 
I mention this, becauſe I would 
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AGE 12. line 6. of the note, 8 * 
eu. Line 11. for xc, read xpiier. Line 14. 


* 


* 4, Hues, read & 1016. Line 1 5. for pes, read 


Yedas. Line 19. for crete, read certe. Page 21. line 


7. for with, read to. Page 25. line 1. for theſe read 


thoſe. Page 57. line 14. for rant, read rate. Page 79- 
line 15. for players, read _ 70 85. line 9g. in 
the * dele that. 
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MUSICIANS, Be. N 


H E A of Muſic, tho! uni- 
verſally admir'd, and. much Per : 
. underſtood but by few: * 


This may ſeem a paradox, tho the ſolu 
tion is very eaſy. In all other ſciences, 


; [ teachers and profeſſors have explain d every 


thing difficult and obſcure, and have ren- 
der'd things ſo eaſy, that they are . 0 © 
17 learnt from their books alone. I be- 
lieve there is hardly one inſtance of this in 


muſic; Nor can it ſeem ſtrange, if ve : | 


4 B con- 
* That is fey of thoſe dat prafice muſic mn · 
mn | 


1 


i Oieroati on the preſent State 


conſider, that few have wrote to the pur- 
poſe on the principles of muſic ; and what J 
| has been done, is only on particulars, and : 
j not in general. There is not one regular 
| ſyſtem of muſic comprehending all its 
branches both theoretical, and practical ex- 
| tant. Such a thing would greatly expe- 
| diate the learning the ſcience; how much 
'! it is wanted, every prong praditioner daily 


1 experiences. 


Gs _ | Riba 1 this noble ſcience ſhould be 
| ſo little attended to by thofe who ſtudy it, 
T.can only afligh two reaſons why we have 
not as many treatiſes on this, as. on all 
others. The firſt myſt ariſe either from 
Want of attention, and a knowledge of the 
neceſſity of knowing the Prmeiples; z Of, 
that the practical part of muſic is more 
pleafing than the theory, and therefore i is 
| too apt to draw us off from i it. II this j is not. 
1 the caſe, it muſt be owing | to a ſelfiſh prin= | 
ciple i in the profeſſors, to conceal its myſ- | 
| teries, in ters to reap che 00S 4 ans 


N Moste and MusieiAdss, 3 
tage from it *. But as this is judging un- 
charitably of all, and as it can hardly be 

ſuppoſed, but ſome one of a generous, diſ- 
intereſted temper, would have wrote for | 
the benefit of the public, in the long ſe- 
ries of time that muſic has been praftis'd; 
I am inclin d ta think it DOIN from the 


_ 


| It i is true, that are oe of ned 
publiſh 'd, for all the different inſtruments 
of muſic, but theſe only teach the practi- 
cual part and not the theory; and many of 
them are not only very imperfect, but are 
done in ſuch an obſcure manner, that they 
rather confound than inſtruct. There is 
alſo a multiplicity of muſic extant, but 
how ſhall a young ſtudent know what to 
make a proper choice of? How can he 
judge what is founded on the true prinei- 
_ TT. 
39 1 is ſome 8 for being of this opinion. 
When the great Geminiani publiſh'd his uſeful treatiſe, 
ſome muſicians complain'd to him, that he had ex- 


plain'd too much ; and added, that ſuch things ought 
to be kept ſecret "i their advantage. : 


4 Obſervatuns on the preſent 8 tate 

| ples of muſic, and what not, unleſs he 
could have ſome guide to direct him? May 
not he as eaſily chuſe what is compos'd in 
a bad taſte, and from falſe principles, as 
that which is really j 


prove fatal to hi in | the courſe of his 
ſtudies * ? Certainly; for if the ground work 


is bad or uncertain, every thing built on 


it muſt be ſo too. 


It was a general rule with the anci- 
ents who ſtudied muſic, to learn the prin- 
ciples as perfectly as poſſible, before they 
proceeded to practice much, as a ſure 
foundation to build on, and erect their ſu- 

Per- 


* Perhaps this may be thought trifling * ſome, it 


being neceſſary to have a maſter at firſt. But it may 


be alſo neceſſary for a ſcholar to have ſome more in- 


fallible guide than his own judgment, when he has 


left his maſter, unleſs he confines himſelf to that ſtile 
or taſte in Authors preſcrib'd by him; this will be 
wrooge for nothing can create a taſte ſo ſoon as va 


and right? and 
will not the conſequence of his ignorance 
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ſl Ng and Mvus1c1ans. 8 


j 


perſtructures. They had little variety 1 | 
indeed in their muſic, ſo that it could not 
require the labour and application it does 1 
now, becauſe they confin'd their compoſi- £ 
tions entirely to rules, and therefore knew 
nothing of thoſe pleaſing varieties, and ra» 
viſhing beauties which are only to be pro- 
duc'd by making ſome deviations from 
the rules, and for which the moderns are 15 
ſo juſtly famous. But theſe irregular flights 
of fancy ought not to be attempted, with- , 
out a profound knowledge of the princi- ; 
-ples, as this will inſtru us where theſe 
r may be done, and where not. With- 
out this knowledge, we may attempt to 
compoſe, but there is little hopes that our 
i Productions will be of any ſervice to the 
1 £271 B 3 | rifing 


Figs A wa " 
AE EEE EEE EIT Te 


: | * Their muſic was vaſtly ſimple, notwichſtanding p 
they aſcribe ſuch miraculous effects to it ; whichitnay 
1 ſeem ſtrange, and make ſome think, that we have an 
: „ imperfect account of it. Dr. Vallis has endeavour'd 
| to account for the ſurpriſing effects aſcrib'd to their 
muſic, and charges them principally on the novelty 
of the art, and the hyperboles of the ancient writers 
and there is great reaſon to think him ein in d 


opinion. | 
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Ober vais ons on the profent State 
29 generation, or contribute, to the ad- 


. 


vancement of the art *. 


It cannot be denied, but we ſometimes 
mect with muſic compos'd in a pretty taſte, 


tho not ſtrictly agreeable to principles; 


which diſcovers the author to have been 
directed by a taſte he has acquir'd from 


the works of others; and ſome compoſe 


from. a knowledge of the principles with- 


out any taſte at all, either natural or ac- 


quir'd : Yet tho' the compoſitions of the 


latter are ſeldom elegant, they are general-- 


ly more correct. Now if thoſe who un- 


-derſtand the practical part of muſic, can 


compoſe by having a taſte only, and no 
judgment; and they that have judgment, 
are capable of it without a taſte; what a 


figure, muſt he make that has both? The 


* may be learns rn nt by thoſe who have 
| no 


It is much to be lamented, tha fo many com- 
poſe without the knowledge of the 3 as ſuch 
productions are only a corruption of taſte, and a diſ- 
grace to the Engliſh muſic in the eyes of foreigners, 
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- of Moxie and Muvrexans. 7 


* 


no We taſks. for muſic; hut a taſte is 
ſooner acquir'd! and imptov d, when we 
have a true knowledge of the principles; ; 
- tho' we ſeldom arrive to any great degree 
of perfection, unleſs we have ſome ki KC” 
of B in our nature and conſtitution. 7 


172 
* 


The fe ſctenc af : hads a bet of fat 25 
= and principles. They teach us What 


particular ſyſtem or diſpoſition of ſounds, 5 


will, produce the mot pleaſing· variety and 
effects. It muſt. therefore appear evident 
to any thinking perſon, that a knowledge 
of theſe ſhould be the ſtudy. of thoſe 


that hope, or intend to make any canfl> = 


- derable figure in this noble and elevated 
ſcience. To the neglect of this, we Owe 
thoſe corruptions in taſte, and errors in 


principle, which: are daily creeping as it | 


were TR 1 and which will one time or 


* It is not meant that we ſhould ſtudy the theory | 
part of muſic, before we begin to learn. the-playing 
of ſome inſtrument ; but before we. proceed too far, 
or attempt to compoſe muſic, or teach it others. 


=” 


8 Obſervations on the preſent State 
other (unleſs ſome methods are taken to 
prevent it) be the downfal of muſic, | 


It is a common notion, that muſic was 
never in ſuch perfection in this kingdom, 
as at preſent. I believe it is not very diffi- 
cult to prove the contrary, nor am I alone 
in this opinion; for a learned and judicious 
author, that wrote very lately *, has the 
following paſſage. Our moſt faſhionable 
muſic of late years carries hardly any ap- 
pearance of knowledge or invention, hard- 
ly indeed any traces of taſte or judgment. 
Light and trivial airs, upheld by a thin and 
ſhadowy harmony; an almoſt perpetual —- 
_ uniformity of ſtyle, and fameneſs of ſub- 
ject; an endleſs repetition of the move- 
ments and paſſages, tho' worn to rags; 
the barren and beggarly expedient of paſ- 
ticcios ſo often practic'd.” ——Surely theſe j 
ſhew a viſible decay in the ſtate of mu- | 


Handels memoirs. See the concluſion of the 
obſervations _ his ns, P. ov — 


F Mvusrc and Mvsrcrans: 9 
fie *, and ſhould excite us to purſue the 


ſtudy of it properly, and with vigour; and 
enflame us with courage {and induſtry, to 


find out new beauties ; for if we make no 
improvements on the works of our prede- 
ceſſors, we ſhall ſoon go back from the 
height we are at Preſent. f nt 


Had the grail Handel, Dr. Boyce, and 
ſeveral other ingenious profeſſors, purſued 
things in that careleſs, negligent, ſuperfi- 
cial manner, which ſome of their contem- 
poraries have done; their compoſitions 


would never have met with that univerſal 


applauſe and approbation they ſo deſerving- 
ly have. But I muſt ſay, it is ſomewhat 
ſurpriſing, that neither of our profeſſors, 
whoſe great abilities are equal to the taſk, 

\. have 


lt is not the Engliſh muſic alone that ſeems to 


be on the decline; for the author of HandePs memoirs 


ſays, © the Italian ſong muſic, in particular, has been 


dwindling, ever ſince the time of Vinci and Pergolgſi, 
and from the preſent ſituation of things (which he 
mentions) there is little reaſon - to hope, that it 


will riſe again.” See page 170. 
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10 Obſervations on the preſent State = 
have compos'd a regular ſyſtem of muſic, 


for the benefit of perſons of inferior capa- 


cities, who ſtand ſo much in need of ſome- 
thiog in this way. Perhaps they may have 
more weighty reaſons for not doing it, than 
I have for thinking it neceſſary; eſpecially 


conſidering, if the deſire of being ſervice- 
able to a number of individuals, is not ſuf- 
ficient to promote ſuch a work, intereſt 
might; for a thing of this ſort 
paying the undertaker well for his trouble. 


It muſt be acknowledg'd, that muſic re- 
main d in an infant ſtate, and receiv'd but 
few improvements among the ancients *. 

i= Ne 


* MI. Abele a. cc * Gra to ws been 
entirely unacquainted with harmony, the ſoul of mo- 


dern muſic : In all their explications of the Melo- 


pœæia, they mention not a word of concert, or the 
Harmony of parts. We have inſtances indeed; of 
their joining ſeveral voices or inſtruments in; confo+ 


nance; bat then theſe voices and inſtruments are not 
fo joir'd as that each had a diſtinct and proper me» 


lody, and ſo made a ſueceſſion of various concords; 


but were either uniſons or oftaves in every note: 


a2 - 
. 

* 
9 


not fail 


e 


D. 


of Music and Musticriads. 11 


Nor did it begin to arrive to any great de- 
gree of perfection, till towards the latter 
1 | 
; 25 > end 


and ſo all 3 the ſame individual melody, and 
conſtituted the ſame ſong. But I am afraid ME 
Malcolm takes that for granted which wants proof, and 
is miſtaken in this matter, as well as in many others. 
Dr. Smith ſays, © ſince the invention of a tempe- 
rament, all the ancient ſyſtems have juſtly - been laid 
aſide, as being unfit for- the execution of muſical 
compoſitions in ſeveral parts. But to conclude 
from thence, that the ancients had no muſic in parts, 
would be a very weak inference. Becauſe it is much - 
eaſier for practical muſicians to follow the judgment 
of the car, which leads naturally to an occaſional = 
temperament of any diſagreeable concords, than to 
learn and put in practice the theories of philoſophers: 
and alſo becauſe we are aſſur d from hiſtory, that ex- 
perience and neceſſity did introduce ſomething of a 
temperament before the reaſon of it was diſcover'd, 
and the method and meaſure of it reduc'd to a regu- 
lar theory.” As in the ſecond propoſition. to the 
th ſection of his harmonics hereafter mention 'd. 
This is a juſt remark, and he is certainly right. 
To this he adds the opinion of Salinas, who ſays, 
« the ancients us'd imperfect conſonances.”* Sed 
unm hoc omnes ſcire yolo, inſtrumenta quibus an- 
tiqui utebantur, conſonantias habuiſſe imperfectas, 
ut ea, quibus nunc utimur. Neque enim aliter 
modulatio convenienter exerceri poterat. Quod ſi 
de hac conſonantiarum imperfectione, neque Ptole- * 


mans, neque alius ex antiquis muſicis mentionem 
, 4 feciſſe 
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12 Obſervations on the preſent State 
end of the laſt century, when ſome 1 inge= 


nious muſicians oblig d the world with 
their 


ſeciſle reperitur, cauſam potiffimam = crediderim, 
quod ad practicos eam pertinere arbitrarentur z quo- 
niam ſenſu duce ſolJum, non arte aut ratione ſemper 
| fieci ſolita fit : cujus pleniſſimum et evidentiſſimum 
teſtimonium reperitur apud Galenum, libro primo de 
Sanitate tuenda, capite quinto; ubi magnam efle 
latitudinem ſanitatis oſtendere volens, fic inquit : 
Kai ri $auuacov & THY eVXpaciay eis x aòY Cut 
en wharQ- aTasls, om 8 Mi na Co ara; 
Nes cvafliosian, 1 who axeye £5aTHY ONT x, Aiay 
% dr VT @p ety ein dog N po rot Y eis xc Y 
iso, whar©- tya, IIR Nd y SY Wu 
oxSooy dpi Nupay, ey us, Gj; 
i pneulc rd waylays N 1 a Dnyotrs nutv 2 Apr 
THejov, ws wegs Tas c N Pip yeds, hoc eſt, Quid 
mirum, ſi E ucrqſiam i in ſatis amplam latitudinem extendunt 
uni verſi; quando et in lyris conſonantiam ipſam que ſumma 
exatlifſimaque ſit, unicam atque inſectabilem efſe probabile 
fit, et que in uſus hominum vent, crete latitudinem habeat. 
Sepe namque, (quam) percommode temperaſſe lyram vide< 
aris, alter ſuperveniens muſicus exactius temperavit : fi- 
guidem nobis ad omnia vitae munera ſenſus ubique judex eft. 
Ex quibus Galeni verbis liquido conſtat, conſonan- 
tias, quibus in muſicis utebantur inſtrumentis, jam 
tunc imperfectas eſſe, quin potius et fuiſſe ſemper et 
ſemper eſſe futuras. De muſica lib. 111. cap. 14. 
> I thought 1 it neceſſary to quote Dr. Smith, with 


Salinas's opinion, in oppoſition to Malcom, as they | 
plainly ſhew he 1s wrong, 
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the univerſity of Cambri iche. has publiſh'd 


* 


of Music and Musrcrans. . 13 | 


their melodious and harmonical compoli- 


tions. Theſe, as it were, enlighten'd others, 
and ſpread abroad a muſical enthuſiaſm. 


Then it was that muſical variety began to 


extend itſelf, and ſhew the force and | power 


of harmony in the combination of parts. 
From this time muſic advanc'd apace, and 


receiv'd various improvements from many 
great maſters of ſeveral nations; Mr. Han- 
del, and ſome of our own Engliſh com- 


poſers in particular. 


But in all this time, as I have before 


mention'd, the world has not been pre- 
ſented with a regular ſyſtem of the theory 
part of muſic. Some have wrote on mu- 


ſical compoſition, muſical proportion, and 


a few other particulars; yet theſe are not 
explain'd agreeable to the preſent eſtabliſn d 


methods of practice, and therefore are of 
but little uſe. The ingenious Dr. Smith, of 


F 


14 Obſervations on the preſent State 
"08 a treatiſe on harmony; * a work compleat 
10 in its kind, and free from error : In which 
s contain'd many uſeful and judicious - re- 
marks, 'and ſome improvements that may, 
„ if properly attended to, open the road to 
| things which at preſent lie hid in ſecret. - 


[88 Some gentlemen in the ' profeſſion of 
muſic, have acquieſced with me, that a re- 
gular ſyſtem is greatly wanted for the uſe 
and benefit of young practitioners, as an 
| oracle or authority to apply to when neceſ- . 
fary. But as a thing of this kind would 
take conſiderable time im compoſing, and 
be attended with a large expence in print- 
ing and publiſhing ; they ſeem'd to think 
the price would exceed the pockets of fome 
that may ſtand in need of it, and by this 
means it would not become general, and 
therefore not anſwer the end deſign d. For 
my own part, I cannot think, but a thing 
® The title, Harmonics, or the philoſophy of mu- 


| Jeal founds, With 28 curious copper-plates, illuſtrat- 
Wil ing the whole. | 
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of Music and Musici ANs. : 15 
of this ſort may be brought within a nar- 
row compaſs, and for a ſmall expence $ 
eſpecially if the muſical world would agree, 


pro bono publico, to communicate to the 


perſon who ſhould undertake this work, - 
what uſeful remarks: and improvements 


they may have made in the courſe of their 


ſtudies ; and lend ſuch books as they think 
would be ſerviceable to him. This would 
enable him to g0/ on with expedition, ſave 
him ſome expence, and thereby, _ his 


work the cheaper. 


Such a laudable and praiſe- worthy 
ſcheme, would perpetuate the remem- 
brance of every aſſiſtant with, honour to 
the lateſt poſterity. I could wiſh to ſee 
ſuch a performance undertaken by the 
great Dr. Boyce, his Majeſty's compoſer ; 
but I fear he has not leiſure time enough 
to 04 it * ; however, ſhould it be attempt | 
* RT ad 2 bis 
that might improve the ſcience, or be of ſervice to 
TIO I ofa pm 


= 


{| . Lug 
16 Ob&ſruatios on the preſent State 

5 ed by a perſon of inferior abilities, I would  _ 
1 have it undergo his peruſal and correction; 

5 e ee 

N # take him off from it. For he is now obliging the 

Will! world with a collection of cathedral muſic in ſcore, 

ms being the works of ſeveral Engliſh maſters, of the laſt 

ht two hundred years. The ſelecting and reviſing them, | 

ms muſt be a work of time; he has ſhewn a regard fer 


Mt! the good of others in undertaking it. The generous 

| ſpirit of diſintereſt, that breathes 1 in his preface to the 

firſt volume deſerves notice; and as he ſeems of my 

opinion, that things are not ſtudied, or attended to, 

ſo much as they Round be; I ſhall Auote a paſſage 
or two. | „ 

WW He ſays, ©* he was induc'd to undertake this work by 
Wi. - | from the general opinion of its extenſive uſefulneſs ; i 
and if the execution of it meets with a ſuitable en- 


cCouragement from thoſe, for whom it is chiefly in- 
tended, his end is fully anſwer'd.” 


| 468 One advantage reſulting from this publication, 
wuo.ll be the conveying to our future compoſers for the 
church, thoſe excellent ſpecimens of what has hither= 
Wt! to been conſider d as the true ſtile and ſtandard of fuch ß 
W |; _ compoſitions; and as this ſtile in writing is at preſent 1 
1 but little fludied, it is becom neceſſary to publiſh ſome | * 
mt reputable models of it, left 1 it ſhould be fatally r i 
1 ted and lol.” ; 

It „Had my own profit been principally onlulted, 

#8 the work would not have receiv'd many of its preſent 

1 advantages; and if there ſhould ariſe to me any fur- 
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mes beneßt than the reputation of perpetuating theſs > 
| valuable remains of my ingenious countrymen, it. | 
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and Wien the world would be fore, that it 
9:4. 4 be ari univerſal ſtandard"t ” all. 
Having ebm 6 that the e N part of 
muſit, ſhould be more cloſely attended 
to, by our practical muſicians than it . 
and that the errors that are creeping in 


among us (owing to the neglect of this 


ſtady) muſt in time be the deſtruction of 
the art, I ſhall next proceed, to conſider 
a few particulars, which may probably give 
freſh hints to thoſe who ſtudy this difficult 
ſcience; and not only lead them to con- 
ſider the ſtrength of their ſeveral capaci- 
ties, but to apply their attentions to thoſe 
particulars that lie level to their abilities, 
org come : within the ph ere of their ae 
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of ourſelves, we ſhall find, that a mind 
_ rightly qualified for the ſtudy of the ſub- 


lime ſcience of muſic, ſhould be capable 
of nd the repreſentations and nge 
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18 Obſervations on the. preſent State 


of things ſet before it by the variety of 
ſounds, in as lively, diſtinct, and exact a 
manner, as a mirrour of fine glaſs reflects 


the objects preſented to it, ſimply as they 
are, without any alteration. On the con- 
trary, a mind not qualified, does either 


magnify or diminiſh the figures of things; 


or poſſibly, multiplies or leſſens their num- 


ber or variety; confounds their natural or- 
der, or inverts their ſituation: deſtroys the 


contexture of harmony, or falfifies the pro- 
portions ; parts that are connected, it di- 


vides; and apnnedts thoſe which in reality 


have no natural * in muſic. 


They whe FR can receive the Fra 
lime ſtrokes that muſic i is capable of ex- 


preſſing, and that are thoroughly clear in 


the diſcernment of them; are enabled to 
communicate them diſtinctly, and as it 


were to point them out in a proper man- 
ner to inferior capacities, who comprehend 


things but darkly and yet are able to ſee 
il when they are een, d by the 


inſtru- 


1 


1 
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| Infiruction of a ſuperior genius. For there 


are few apprehenſions, which may not be 
brought to underſtand muſic, n then : 


are property * 


Tei is very uncommon to * bleſt with 


an underftanding, in which all the repre · 


ſentations of things are abſolutely adequate 
to the forms themſelves. But \notwith= 


ſtanding this exquiſite juſtneſs of concep- 
tion is granted to very few; yet it ſhould 


be the ambition of every ſtudent in mu- 


ſic, to endeavour to approach this ſtan-- 


dard of a right apprehenſion, as near as 


the perfection of nature will allow. The 


beſt way to come at this is to think low- 
ly, to proceed with the utmoſt caution 


and diffidence, otherwiſe there i is not the 


leaſt probability we can go on ſecurely, 
Precipitation (ſays a ſenſible: author) 
is commendable only in a courier, or a 


running footman; ;, who. are. requir d no 


more to embarraſs themſelyes with e. 


| thay a ieee, 
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Perhaps, no human underſtanding ever. 
came up to the juſtneſs of apprehenſion 1 
have been ſpeaking of. Nevertheleſs, the 
| ſtandard ought not to be alter'd, or brought 
| down to our imperfections ; ſince the moſt 
. finiſh'd model ſhould always be propoſed as 
1 a pattern: And there muſt be a fix d point 
We! of perfection ſettled, before we can calcu- 
{| hte the degrees of deficiency or variation 
[ = from it, in our own, or others underſtand- 
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mig mankind, there are different d 
b | | 3 grees of capacity. From the greateſt, we * | 
may count downwards thro' the lower or- 
Will ders, till we deſcend to minds almoſt 
0 | | wholly deſtitute of apprehenſion; and which 

1 are incapable of diſcerning the beauties in 
Will muſical compoſition. Theſe things con- 

] | fider'd, it is neceſſary to have an idea of a 
right underſtanding ; to the accuracy of 
{| which, every ſtudent in muſic (as well as 
[| in other ſciences) ſhould endeavour to = 
ll proach, as near as he can. There is no 


= 9 danger 


* 


- of Movie and Mos1ctavs. n 


5 danger i in learning too much *, or that we 
ſhall examine too nicely into things; nor 
that they who are naturally unqualified, 
will labour beyond their abilities after an 
"excellency, that is far beyond. theic reach. 


Some perſons, are form'd by nature in- 
capable of making advances in muſic an- 
ſwerable to their deſires. and inclinations, 
even with the afliſtance and tuition of the 
greateſt maſters. ' Such limited capacities 
can never enlarge the bounds of muſical 
variety; explore the unknown regions of 
harmony; or diſcover what yet remains to 
compleat the ſcience. However, theſe ſub- 
ordinate underſtandings, in their ſeveral 
ranks, not only may be, but actually are 
ſerviceable, Tho' their ideas are confin'd 
to a narrow compaſs, yet there is ſtill ſuf- | 
ficient employment for their ingenuity, if 
A 15 hy C-3 they 


N 


From the manner in Wi muſic has been ſtu- | 
died by ſome, and from their continuing to uſe the 
ſame ſtile and methods they were taught at firſt; we 
may almoſt reaſonably think, they are afraid the mak-- 
ing further enquiries would be HO 
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they would nat attempt things beyond their | 


genius, but ſtudy to perfect what falls with« 
in theig comprehenſion. The reputation 


and Honour of new inventions belongs but 


to few ; the praiſe of adding to them may 


be acquir'd by many: And he who cannot 
extend his thoughts to great things, may 


be very accurate in ſome particulars ; which 
may give a luſtre to thoſe of a higher de- 


gree. It is nat for every muſician to en- 


rich the ſcience with original compoſitions; 
tho“ he may be able to play them on an 


inſtrument with great juſtneſs and exact- 


* 


neſs when compos'd by others. 


As our capacities are unequal, and ſince 


no one ever exceeded the degrees of excel- 


lency and perfection allotted us by nature; 


we ſhould ſtudy very diligently to diſcover, 
and make a juſt eſtimate of the true force 


of our natural powers; and then, enquire 


into the improyements we are capable of. 
And there is the greater neceſſity for pro- 
ceeding in this manner ; ſince, on the juſt- 
nels . 


rel Da batt. + aa et ee 


| "of Musrc and Musterans. 23 
| neſs of our ow] obſervations, will depend 
the proper uſe and application of our fas - 
qulties, as well as a probable certainty: of | 
coming as near PRO as our nature 
will admit of. | FA 


p 


Without this ſelf-examination, we are | 
in danger of miſapplying the talents na- 
ture has given us; of purſuing a method 
and manner of ſtudy which we are inca- 
pable of perſecting, and thereby render 
ourſelves inſignificant 2. whereas, were wo. 
to conſult our ſtrength. of genius, and its 
we might be entitled to fame and honour 3 
And ſhould we fail of theſe, there will 
be a fecret pleaſure on refleRing, that it is. 


not owing to ourſelves. 


= * , 


Since the Aae we * by ene 

qi g into, and experiencing the force, 

and extent of our abilities, are of ſuch ſer- 
vice to us in our future ſtudies ;- we 9 

: e if we neglect them; as 
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a ſort of duty that we owe to: ourſelves. 25 
Aſter we ſee the road moſt proper for us | 
to purſue, it will be neceſſary to make a 
judicious choice of ſuch authors, as will 
aſſiſt our limited capacities; this will be 


adding the wiſdom and practice of others, 
with our own . knowledge *: A thing as 
neceſſary in muſic, as in any other. ſcience 


whatever. 1 5 =» 3 e 


Muſic an variety _ wk the 
different underſtandings, ſuitable to their 
ſeveral diſcerning faculties. It is a ſcience 
ſo unlimited, that we can hardly ever hope 
to compleat it. The muſician of an open 


- dilated genius, may fafely launch into the 
boundleſs expanſe of thought; and range 


with pleaſure thro' the vaſt 1 regions of har- p 
mony in Which a little genius would be , > 
loft. Here then is ſeen the neceſſit 1 


And it muſt be a poor genius, that will not 5 
ſome i im nprovements, after ſuch a ſegure foundation is 


— 


tan 


„ Music and Muster Ans. >. iy 1 
- us ourſelves. to theſe? particulars we © 

are © of ran, ue 
— 0 is in e is in ala There 
are wholeſale and retail dealers, in one and 
in the other. The great merchant does 
not attend to little advantages; and the 
muſicians of ſuperior faculties, and of the 


moſt univerſal knowledge, frequently over- 5 NT 


look things of an inferior nature, tho' 
uſeful to the whole; ſo that by omitting to 
apply things of ſmall concern with the 
more material, they frequently fail in the 
Completion of thoſe grand ſubjects, of which 
they had plann d out the firſt deſign. Here 
properly comes i in the aſſiſtance. of perſans, 
whoſe ſtudies have not led them into the 

mazes that muſical variety is capable of 
leading us thro' ; but whoſe whole obſer- 
vation has been confin d within a. narrow 
[ paſs, and whoſe ideas are contrafted 

into one point of attention. 


3 
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We may ſurely excuſe the ſmall errors, 
and inaccuracies often met with in tha 
works of a great genius; as it is reaſona- 
ble to ſuppoſe, that a cloſe attention to mi- 


nute particulars, would have ſtopt the flow 


ings of fancy, and prevented the purſuing 
his thoughts, thro the winding mazes that 


a warm and quick imagination is often led 
into; and thereby deprivd us of thoſe 


amazing thoughts, thoſe raviſhing beauties, 
which we meet with in the works of ſome 
of our great compoſers. 


A great genius will not be ſatisfied wih 
ſkimming over the ſurfaces of things, nor 


with dwelling long on one particular ; he 


will make a paſſage thro' all obſtacles, that 


bar up his communication with thoſe 


pleaſing varieties that his mind conceives; 


even tho they lie out of the common road, 
and nevet ſo remote from the taſte W 


manner of his contemporaries. As he goes. 
deeper into himſelf, he will meet with 


freſh mines ; - in which he will diſcover 
| veins 
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veins of intelligence, branching out diffe- 


rent ways, and inſerted into others, which 


tho' they ſpring from one original, main- 
tain a ſecret porreſpondlengs: among them- 
ſelves, SECS „ 13 ee : 


Baut he who has this fine imagination, 
this elevated thought, this boundleſs and 


comprehenſive mind; will want the affif- 


” > s 


tance of a certain preparatory,-and auxili- 


ary knowledge *; nor can he come near 
any great degree of perfection, till he has 


familiarized himſelf to attention, and ſtead I» 


: neſs of thought, by a repeated practice, and 
a long habit of recolleRion. Our firſt con- 
ceptions of the power, extent, and variety 


of ſounds, are very few, and very ſimple; 


but by conſidering theſe with attention, 
others viſibly increaſe: Then we enlarge 
our ideas; then our imaginations begin to 

aud themſelves, and launch out after 


greater things; ſteering aur courſe thro? 


the vaſt occan of ſubſicaiy the great abyſs Th 
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28 Obſernations on the preſent State 
of harmony, __ the nen of judg· 
ment. 


There have been numbers of perſons 
capable of making great improvements in 
muſic, who have never attempted it, mere- 


ly for want of knowing, in time, the na- 
tural ſtrength, and the proper improve- 


ment of their faculties; and, from not 
applying their thoughts to diſcover the con- 
cealed treaſures of their mind. They have 
contented themſelves, with performing the 


works of others, and ſeem'd to imagine 


that things were not to be carried farther ; 

when it has evidently appear'd, from their 
delicate manner of executing, and grac- 
ing thoſe compoſitio 
pable of extending their thoughts to great- 


er beauties: Therefore, a ſelf· inſpection is 


abſolutely neceſſary, and will be of great 
advantage to us. For by obſerving the 


workings of our minds, we ſhall ſee, not 
only what we are capable of, but when 
ve are beſt able . ourſelves to 


** genie 110 dy 


s, that they were ca- 


r 


ſions in the human breaſt. That perſon 


his mind filled with great conceptions, for; 


i Music and Musicians. 9 
ſtudy; there being certain times, hen ijt 


would be prudent to omit. nn "a 
n * 0 95 
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| Mufic:is. a ſublime ieee en 0 
are capable of inſpiring all the various paſ- 


is the greateſt compoſer, that affects us 1 
moſt, And he that is to inſpire; others: 


ſhould when he compoſes, be inſpir'd hin 
ſelf, That is, he ſhould ſet down to write: 


when he finds his i imagination warm, and 


ſhould he defer it, he may be almoſt. er- 


tain, that he will loſe thoſe fine ideas, and: 


that they are incapable of being recall'd; 
therefore he ſhould ſeize the preſent golden 
opportunity, nor depend on the future: 


Thoſe ideas ariſe as. quick as thought, ſo 


that it is neceſſary to ſecure them on . 


15 Ay arrival. 


As] I have eee to point out the 
to perfe * and excel - 
lence, 


that leads 


be able to perform the ſame wonders by 
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tence, it may be aſk d what they are? To 
which I anſwer, that the perfection and 
excellency of a great muſician; conſiſts in 
his ſkill of conveying to the minds of 
others by the help of ſounds ; thoſe juſt 
and lively ideas, which rife in his imagi- 


nation, with the fame force and elegance, 


as he himſelf Conceives them. Sounds or 


notes, in his diſpoſal ; are things: And the 


effects he works up by them are fo firong 


and ſenſibly delicate, that the hearers for- 
get almoſt what it is that aſſects them; for 


as he proceeds, he ſtrikes them with ama; 


- zing thoughts, excites paſſion after paſſion, 
tranſporting them into joys and griefs, 


ee and _ _—_ 4 e not ko! | 


N 


His true 8 ak . is to 


ſounds, that a delicate poet commands by 
words. His ideas paſs from his mind, in 1, 
a feeling manner, and conſtitute E 

in ee taſte and ſublimity: His every 
thought 
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thought is a creation, and gives birth to 
more extenſive beauties; Such is the effi- 
cacy and energy of muſical powers, under 
the conduct and management of a ſuperior 
genius. It is hard to determine (nor is ĩt 
my buſineſs at preſent) whether poetry or 
muſic requires the greateſt power of ima - 
gination, the longer experience, and the 
more wearied application. It ſeems equal - 
ly difficult, either by words or ſounds; to 
affect the paſſions of mankind, The great | 
poet, and the great muſician, think alike z 
but they expreſs their 2 10 diffo · 
rent — +; | ; en | 


aſſiſt and im prove each other. The poet 

ſhould ſtudy muſic, and the muſician, 
poetry . By this means the fimilitudes; 
= and ay of the one, _ bs: en- 


4 1 1 * _ and 2 may iy 


— 


* Or if he did not Rudy poetry, it 3 be of | 
great ſervice to a fine genius, if he read bold ſpirited, 
and ſublime poetry. And I would recommend the 

reading of Longinus's treatiſe on ſublime writing. 


* 
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 liven'd by the muſic of the other, and have 


an additional force on the imagination of 
the hearer. For this reaſon the muſician 
unqueſtionably claims preheminence over 
the poet. For muſical deſcription (if 1 
may be allow ' d the expreſſion) is more 


difficult than poetical, and requires a ſtron- 
ger faculty of imageing, and a juſter man- 


ner of conception. Let the poet, give a 


deſcription of a tempeſt, or a ſky enrag d 


with ſtorms, flaſhing out lightning, and 
clouds burſting with thunder: We read, 

and fancy may conceive it! All this and 
more, can the muſician do! He can add 
power to power. You ſhall believe the 


poet's lightning real, when he expreſſes it, 


by tender pauſes, and by ſudden ſtrokes! 


Again, the thunder words expreſs, may 
move the boſom, not affect the ear. But 


muſic's thunder ſhakes the very ſoul, and 
raiſes each tumultuous pation in the 


breaſt! 
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Bs muſe, with a fingle fran: 
We move each finew, nerve and vein! 
Not to dwell any. longer here, it muſt 
-be allow'd, that whatever poetry is capa- | 
ble of expreſſing, muſic can not only give 
an additional force to it, but even aſſiſt de- 
ſeription. Nay deſcribe things of itſelf, 
without words. Mr. Addiſon is of opi- 
nion, * that muſic cannot be very deſ- 
criptive, yet it is certain,” ſays he, © there 
may be confus'd notions of this nature 
raiſed in the imagination, by an artificial 
: compoſition of notes; and we find that 
great maſters in the art, are able ſometimes | 
to ſet their hearers in the heat and hurry 
of a battle; to overcaſt their minds with 
melancholy ſcenes and apprehenfions of: - 
deaths and funerals, or to lull them into. 


pleaſing dreams of groves and elyfivms.” . 


This is not all the power of muſic is ca- 
| pable of. But pray what is this but ima- 
gining and deſcribing ? 1 might bring to 
the readers view numberleſs inſtances where 


7 
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muſic is alone deſcriptive; but it would 
take up too much of his time, therefore 


one may ſuffice: Whoever heard, and paid 


a proper attention to the dead march in Saul, 
compoſed by Mr. Handel, but thought he 


ſaw. the funeral pile before him, moving 
with flow and ſolemn pace; nay, heard 
the very mourners weep“? 

What conſtitutes true taſte , greatneſs 
and ſublimity in a maſter of muſic, is to 


be able to work up ſuch effects as theſe. 


The only way for us to come at this know- 
ledge and perfection, is, to purſue our ſtu- 
dies in a regular and proper method: To 
conſult our abilities 4. and follow the road 

that 


*The muſic to ſeveral of the airs in Dr. Boyce's 
Solomon, is of this true deſcriptive character; we may 
almoſt underſtand what the ſubject of the poetry is, by 


A the delicate expreſſion of the muſic alone. 


+ This is ſpeaking in a general ſenſe; but it muſt 
be acknowledged that it is impoſſible to define taſte, 


or a delieacy of expreſſion in muſic; as theſe things 
cannot be explain'd by words, nor are they to be ac- 


qurd but by obſervation and practice. 
1 —Perſtte diu quid ferre recuſent 
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that nature ſeems moſt to direct. I think 
I have made ſuch remarks, and laid down 
ſuch general rules, as may be of ris: if 
conſulted and properly attended to. I do 
not mean to undervalue the reputation of 
any one, when I ſay that muſic is neglected ; 
nor would I be thought to point at any 
particular perſon. I ſpeak generally; nor 
am I prejudic'd in favour of one maſter of 
" muſic more than another ; my intention is 
to recommend the ſtudy of muſic both in 
principles and practice, ſo, as to have a 
knowledge of both, as by this means, we 
may hope to . further Fa en I in ow 


6% © 4 


fic, either dan or W tho there may 
be errors in ſome of their works, yet there 


1s ſomething well worth notice in moſt of- 
them, and what will be of great ſervice to 

a young ſtudent. -By obſerving their dif- 
8 ferent, tiles, and manner of compoſing, 
and comparing t their excellencies and de- 

feds, he will enlarge his thoughts and 
Judgment ; and by this means be enabled 

D 2 | to 


. 
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ö to form a general idea of the variety and 
N extent of muſical powers. | 2, \ 
| Such a — * will prevent that barren- 


neſs of fancy, that narrowneſs of under- 
ſtanding, which is ever the conſequence of 
too cloſe an attachment to this or th: 
man's taſte, or manner in particular. 


ſcholar, at leaſt as ſoon as he has left his 
maſter, and begins to think for himſelf, 


ſhould ſtrike off the ſhackles of prejudice ; 
for him, if he ſees any thing offers new, that b | | 
ll | is different from what he has been taught; © 

"'Y and then examine into the merits 1 

[if He ſhould ſcorn to wear his maſtet's livery | 

all his life-time if he can get a better. If 

* he is ſtinted in his ideas, arid ties himſelf 

down to his maſter's opinions, whatever 

| he produces by his ſtudy, will be tinctur 1 a 

| with the mineral it paſſes thro'. He ſhould 
| examine every thing he can meet with, and, 

| like the curious bee, fuck fweets from every 

| flower *, | This will ſtrengthen his natu- 
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* Floriferts ut Apes in Saltibus omnia libant, Luck. 


| of Mousrc and Mustcrans. ; oh 
ral abilities; by this means his judgment” 
will be clear and penetrating, his memory 
will encreaſe daily *, and his invention 
quicken, by ſtoring up knowledge from | 


variety. 


There are many that imagine the ſcience. 
of muſic is brought to its utmoſt perfec- 
tion, and that it is incapable of being ex- 
tended farther, becauſe all the agreeable 
combinations of the various continuance, 
riſing, falling, and mixture of ſounds, 
muſt be contain'd within certain limits, 
whoſe number may not be ſo great as is 
generally imagin d. Theſe will think my 
recommending the trying for improve- 
ments trifling. But 1 muſt obſerve, that ; 

D253 the 


* It is a moſt ſingular SS to a maſter of 
muſic to be bleſt with a ready and faithful memory. 
As it will enable him to diſtinguiſt-whether his 
thoughts are his own, or what he may, have retain'd 
in his mind from others; becauſe he may, when he is | 

compoſing, reject any paſſage that may riſe in his ima- 
gination from others, with leſs danger of rg his 


piece chan at another time. 
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| 38 ahne hs the 22 State ; 
the h inds of mußcal variety are more IN 

| tenlivg than. they may imagine, and this 
every one that has exàmin'd the matter | 
| nicely i is ſenſible of. We are too apt to take 
ttmings for granted that want proof, and 
content ourſelyes with'a ſuperficial knows + 
ledge, but this is what no man of ſenſe © 
Will rely on; we ſhould go deeper into 


things, and labour diligently, without any 


regard to faſhionable or unfaſhionable opi- 
nions taken upon truſt, or to what is ap- 


prov d or rejected by any particular perſons, 


' - unleſs they have a clear evidence to ws a 
port 1 E i 25 


* i 


Thus if. we det down contented; and 
reſt eaſy under 2 belief that muſic is net 
capable of farther i improvements, we ſhall 


ſoon ſee the conſequences. of it; we ſhall 


find chat; things will ſpeedily decline; this 3 
is impoſſible to be avoided, unleſs we aim 


at ſomething new. I ſhall therefore diſ- 


miſs this point with obſerving, that our 
0 n to make advances, (could 


” 


x * of it) is the-only probable webe of 
| ſecuring the ane: mw of 


| hel ſketch of the muſie- of ſome of our. Th 
| neighbouring countries, that by comparin g 


| ferent characters of the two nations. That ; 
of the firſt is rough and martial; and their 
muſic conſiſts of ſtrong effects produc d, 
without much delicacy, by the- rattle of a 
number of inſtruments. The Talians, from 
their ſtrong and lively feelings, ' have en- 


cate ſenſations of love, to the moſt vio- 
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11 ſhall now entertain the-readey white a 


their difference, we may ſee which i is ww; 
rior rand pexferable, e at, 5 1 | 5 

* The tate 1 ne be of the 8 — 
mans and the TZalians, is ſuited: to the di- 


deavour d in. their muſic to expreſs: all che 
agitations of the ſoul, from the moſt deli- 


lent effects of hatred . deſpair and this 


6 p ; 3 ER 
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in a great degree, by the modulation of a 
| fiogle part. 


Some of the beſt 1/alian maſters, by the 


delicacy of their modulation, have fo deep- 
ly enter'd into all the different ſenſations of 
the human heart, that they may almoſt be 
faid to have the paſſions of mankind at 


their command ; at leaſt of that part of 
mankind, whoſe lively feelings are ſome- 


what raiſed to a pitch with their own. 
Ibis is a juſt deſcription of the Talian mu- 


fic in particular, and appears to be drawn 
by a perſon of great judgment and I pene- 
tration. 5 

As to Lf muſic of our inveterate ene- 
mies the French, 1 need not attempt to 
characterize it, as it will not be ſervice- 


able to my preſent deſign; it being uni- 


verſally known to have little taſte or merit, 
notwithſtanding the Abbe du Bos ſpeaks 
ſtrongly in praiſe of it, and goes ſo far as 
to ſet the compoſitions of Monfieur LuLLY, 
| 4 above 


8 Mosrc and Mos1crans. 4 


above all the Tralian maſters, and indeed + Hl 
the whole world &. In this he ſhews the 
true |; pirit, and vanity of the French na- 5 ö 
for we muſt not expect, that a people Il | 
| wh r themſelves fit for ani venſal mo- 
narchy, will have the modeſty to acknow- 
ledge any of their neighbours ſuperior to 
them in things of leſs moment. 


. Roussx au makes it evidently ap- 
pear, that they can never have any muſic 
- that will equal the Lalian, or that can 
pleaſe thoſe of taſte and judgment. His 
reaſons, which are unanſwerable, may ba 
ſeen in his ſhort treatiſe on the French u- 
Ic. I may add what the author of Han- 
pEl's memoirs ſays on this particular, as 
the authority of ſo great a critic will un- 


1 doubtedly un this point paſt all diſpute. 
1 * What 


However he does not pretend to ay they are * 
ſtitute of genius, but acknowledges that they have a 
general turn for muſic; only he gives the Preference 


to his own countrymen. 


£ 


: 
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„ What Rovsszav ſays of the French 


1 


muſic is fo true, ſays he, © that what is 


tolerable in LuLLY himſelf, is borrow'd 


from thoſe very 1talians fo lightly valued.” 


However he does not think him deſtitute 
of talents, and leſs reaſon. is there for be- 
lieving this of his great ſucceſſor Ramzav, 


ho has oblig d the world with a treatiſe 


on muſical compoſition. 


— 


Their taſte is intolerable, a ſtrict ſame- 


neſs runs thro the whole; delicacy they 


have none, nor do they ſeem to be ſenſible 
of the powers of harmony. Indeed it 
ſeems admirably well ſuited to pleaſe the 
gloomy diſpoſitions of thoſe whoſe minds 
are enſlav'd with bigotry, ſuperſtition and 


prieſtly power; and therefore never has, 
nor it is hop'd never will be admir'd by a 
great and free people. 


The ScoTcu have ſomething peculiar to 
_ themſelves in their compoſitions, and the 
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ſtile of their muſic is truly original v. 
They don t ſerm to underſtand the certain 
telations and proportions that ſubſiſt be- 
tween ſounds, as none of their muſic, that 
ever I met with, had any thing grand and 
magnificent, by a judicious combination of 
parts; ſo that there is ſome reaſon for 
thinking, they are unqualified to work up 
thoſe ſtriking effects for which the Ex LIsH 
are famous. But if we conſider melody, 
they are entitled to ſome degree of it. 
There is an eaſy natural ſimplicity in their 
modulation, and un of their compoſi- 
tions may be ftil'd elegant; and the _ 
muſic is moſt agreeably ſuited to the dia- 0 
lect * the country. 


3 The ExGLIsH muſic, at this period, is a 
. compoſition of GERMAN and ITALIAN, 
in 


Not original, as being the abſolute production 
of the Scotch themſelves, but as being different from 
any other preſent reigning or eſtabliſh'd taſte ; for I 
have ſomewhere read, but cannot recollect, that they 
owe it to ſome perſon that was among them who was 


A fareigner, 
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in conjunction with the old ancient Exgli 
muſic : For this agreeable union we are 


- 


principally beholden to Mr, HAN DEI. He 
not only laid the foundation, but liv'd long 


enough to compleat it. So that the Eng- 
liſh muſic may with juſtneſs be called 


Handels muſic, and every muſician the 


ſon of Handel ; for whatever delicacies, Or 
improvements have been made by others, 
they are all owing to, and took their riſe 


from, a peruſal of his works. What had 
we to boaſt of, before he ſettled in Eng- 


land, and new-modell d our muſic ? No- 


thing, but ſome good church muſic. He 


has join'd the fulneſs and majeſty of the 
German * muſic, the delicacy and elegance 


of the Lalian, to the ſolidity of the En- 


gliſo; 


* He form'd his taſte,” ſays the author of his 
memoirs, upon that of his own countrymen.” And 
in another place, it is highly probable, that what- 
ever delicacies appear in his muſic, are owing to his 


Journey into Ttaly. This is undoubtedly true, for 


ſuch a great genius as he was, certainly pick'd the 
flowers of every thing he met with, and it is as cet· 
tain, that he made im — 


* — Lars; <iiedy. A/RA  R 
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of Moste and Mosrelaus. . 
gli hb; conſtituting in the end a maghifi- i | 


cence of ſtile pang to any other 1 na- 


* 


> 


e this aſſertion may be thought 


too partial, but the truth of it will clearly 


| appear if we compare things together: And 


as there is no muſic that can 'be compar'd 
with the Engli/h but the Halian, it is caſy 
to ſee the difference and prefientzzoe one to 
I 50 P. £12 147 an 


+! The Babs cai only be ſaid to excel in 
their taſte and elegance in modulating a 


ſingle part. As to their management of 
things in parts, or the joining of mu- 
ſical powers together, Handel and the En- 


 gliſh are univerſally known to exceed them. 
% Handel, ſays the author of his memoits, 


* got many advantages from his thorough 
acquaintance with the Talian maſters, to 


whoſe delicate and beautiful melody he F) 


added fill higher touches of expreſſion, at 


the ſame time that he united it with the 


all 


* 
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full ſtrong harmony of his own. county. 


Here then, is an improvement even of their 
greateſt boaſted ſuperiority, exclu five of 


| his additions in the force of his harmony. 


The Engliſh have added to the ſimpli - 


city of the  Zalian muſic, grandeur and 
ſublimity. Therefore, cho it may be 


granted that the Talians excel the Engl % 
in one particular, yet it is evident they ex- 
cel the Italians in many; and on the whole, 
the Engliſb muſic muſt be allow'd the pre- 
ference. — Taſte and elegance are fit to 
pleaſe but a ſmall part of mankind; they 
that are judges, and have a capacity to di- 


ſtinguiſh; but the Engliſt muſic is adapt - 


ed to ſuit all the diſpoſitions of mankind, 


who in general, to ſpeak in the language of 


the celebrated author juſt quoted. muſt 
be rouſed a little roughly, and are not of a 


eaſt to be eaſily work d upon by delica- 
cics. “Thus, fays he, Hande! takes 
in all the unprejudic d part of mankind, 


in his ſublime ſtrokes, of which he 
has 


8 


WP of Moste ond Mosler ans. 47 
has many, he acts as powerfully upon the 
moſt knowing, as upon tbe ignor ant. 
And this may be applied. to the * 75 
muſic in goneral. - n 0 


. eee not be thought to inſiauate 
that the lalian mufic has no merit, far 
from it; it has great merit, in its patticu- 
ar caſt; what I mean is, that the delicacy 
in their ſtile and management of a ſingle 
Part, is not equal to the fulneſs, foree and 
energy chat appears in the Exgliſh mulic.: | 
They have nothing chat comes up to is 
grandeur and ſublimity; nadie 5 Brik- | 
ns and — | 


11 hall now \ cndeayour to draw as RY . 
ee Gm of the maſters. of muſig, 
That have done honour to the eee 

an their 1 . een 10015 


8 Conzr l, w Was a compoſes: of S 2 E mee 
rit, eſpecially conſidering the time he flou- 


riſh'd, His taſte, and (1 think I my ſay 
ſub- 
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ſublime) ſimplicity of ſtile, has been equall'd Ry 
but by few. The ſubjects of his pieces 
appear quite natural, and are conducted 
without any ſeeming art; he ſteals upon 
the mind with that eaſy negligence and 
graceful delicacy, as muſt ever pleaſe thoſe 
of the leaſt taſte. His muſic (I believe) 
is all inſtromental, conſiſting - chiefly of 
concerto's, ſolo's,, and ſonatas. The con- 
| certo's are bold ſpirited pieces, full of har- 
mony, and very compleat. The ſolo s, 
abound with many great ſtrokes of a ma- 
ſterly genius; and his ſonatas or trio's, are 
beyond the character of things of this ſort. 
J might attempt to deſcribe his beauties, 
in the concerto's, ſolo's, Sc. were I not 
conſcious to myſelf that I am not equal to 
the taſk, and that any deſcription muſt fall 
ſhort ; however I will give the reader one 
proof of his great abilities, even where 
he may not expect to find it; and that is 
in the 5th ſonata of the ſecond opera, the 
We b flat with a third n Ire „ 


— * 90 " f 
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The Adagio with Which it opens, is as 
ſolemn and majeſtic; as the power of "AY 
is capable of expreſſing. Here the! mini 
is deeply depreſs'd, and engag d in a plea- 

ing melancholy, which encreaſes as it 
Were upon you, as the movement ends; 
and while you expect to be lall'd on in this 
ſoothing manner, you are inſtantly reliev d 
ject is a fuge as regularly carried: on, and as 
compleat as the length will admit. Were 
the ſonata to end here, it muſt certainly 
pleaſe, as the mind i is left in a lively, high /* / 
Haiſh'd rapture : but. Jou are again to be 
„„ charm d in the ſolemn way, and one would | 
iaaegine that it is almoſt impoſſible t be 
| hleaſed with any thing of rhis kind ſo Om 
after, the laſt movement bat: ſo it 18, 1 
ſteals as it were unperceiv'd on the mind, 
and tho for a bar or two you may with for 
© xepetition of the laſt movement, yet by 
_ _ this time he has engag'd the attention in 
ie largo that is ſa lonely, you almoſt will 


1 would never end, and vahily angie! 
; "Ip ol oe 19 | E | that 15 
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that nothing can ſucceed it, to give the 


leaſt pleaſure. But oh! how are you de- 
ceiv'dil by the beginning of - that delicate 
gavot, with which it concludes. If before 


the mind was pleas'd, here it muſt loſe al- 


moſt all ſenſe of pleaſure in an abyſs of 


barmony! here the tranſport is too great 


for a fine imagination to bear! this may 
truly be called a finiſh'd performance i in its 


kind, that leaves the mind elevated to the — 


_ pitch of os and neared 93 


If Garrel had never . any thing 


N but this piece, it would have been ſufficient 


to perpetuate his name to the lateſt poſte- 
rity. as4 great maſter ; but there are innu- 
merable beauties thro” all his works; ſo 
that there is no occaſion to point them ooh 
for they are viſible enough. In ſhort, he 
has many ſublime. ſtrokes, which would. 
take up too much time .in deſcribing, and 
as they are well known, I imagine it will 
be uſeleſs. His ſubjects are very fimple, 


but alen carried on, and thro' the 


28101 Cl whole, 


/ 


of Music and. Movtcrans. | 
whole, ſo confin'd to the rules of compo- 


ſition, that 'we might expect to find them 


leſs delicate in point of taſte. 


? . 


- In ſome authors we often lament their 


cramping the beauties of their imagination, 


by ſtrictly adhering to the fixt rules of 
- compoſition, as it evidently appears to have 
ſtopt the progreſs of a fine ſubject that 
| ſeems boundleſs: but in the works of C. 
relli, the regard he has paid to rules, is one 
circumſtance that makes him admir'd; for 
tho' he ſeldom deviates,. yet his pieces are 
finely carried on without any reſtraint.” 


2 This ſhows a maſterly genius, a great taſte, 


cies will be found: His genius was never 
jaded, what he has left behind, is the 


work of leiſure and deliberation, and there- 


1 has ee fore die or . 
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and a compleat knowledge. of the extent 
power of mulical ſounds. On exami- 
 nifig the whole of his works, no indelica- 
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_ inſtruments and voices, that they ſeem to 
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Obſervations on the preſent State 
I intended to have made ſome remarks. 


on the works of Mr. Handel, but it has 


been done ſo well by the ingenious author. 


of his life, that I ſhall not attempt it. I 


therefore recommend the reader to a pe- 


ruſal of that book, where he will not only 


find an account of Mr. Handel thro' his 
different ſcenes of life, a catalogue of his 
works and obſervations on them; but alſo 

m on many particulars relative to 
the ſcience of muſic. I have not the ho- 


- nour to know the gentleman that has done 


ſo much juſtice to the character of Mr. 
Handel; however I take the liberty to pro- 
nounce him a perſon of great abilities, and 

one who has conſider'd things with jadg- 
ment and impartiality: I ſhall give 
reader a paſſage or two from him, who. 
he is conſidering Mr. Handels abilities. 


In one place he ſays, te In ſhort, there. 7 
is ſuch a ſublimity in many of the effects 
he has work d up by the combination of 


be 


-” 


/ Moste and Mosterkic- 33 | 


be rather the effect of inſpiration, than of 
knowledge in muſic.” In another place 


he ſays, © In his choruſſes he is without a 


rival.” That eaſy; natural melody, and 
fine flowing air, which runs thro, them, 
is almoſt as wonderful a peculiarityñ as that 


n dfuldae and Vati, , Wah 


there ſeems however to be, no part but 
what figures, and no note that could be 
ſpar'd.” There are indeed,” ſays he, 
but few perſons ſufficiently verſed in | 
muſic, to perceive? either the particular pro- 
priety and juſtneſs, or the general union 
and conſent, of all the parts in theſe com- 
plicated pieces. However, it is very rer 
markable that ſome 2 on whom the 
fineſt modulations would have little or no 
effect, have been greatly ſtruck with Hande s 
chorus s. This is probably owing to that 
grandeur of conception, which” 'predomi- of 
nates in them; and which, as coming g pure 
ly from nature, is the more ſtrongly, and 
the more generally felt.” To conclude, 
there! is in * gk Are fulneſs, force, 

. Es 4 5 lo an 
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and energy, that the harmony of Hande! 
may always be compar'd to the antique 
figure of HxRcUrks, which ſeems to be 
nothing but muſcles and ſinews; as his 
melody may often be liken'd to the Venus 
of Medicis, which is all grace and delis J. 
cacy In ſhort, he ſhould be ſtil'd The ff | 
prince of muſicians, as he was the greateſt 


Europe ever produc'd, n as a e | | 
ne e ee eee e z 

HJ Geniiniani , was a compoſer of great 8] 
7 taſte and delicacy, his compoſitions. May ; | 


juſtly be reckon'd among the elegant. His 
taſte is peculiar to himſelf, and we need 


not wonder at this, as he had a fine natu- 
ral genius, and an ie in judgment equal 


to moſt ; which raiſed him above the ne- 
ceſſity of any borrow'd help from othe 
He is paiverſally admir'd for his ſtrict ob- ; | 
lexyance. p rule, and his beautiful anner 5 | 
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* 1 believe be i is ill alive; but if ets is, he muſt be 
"uy old, and paſt doing any "I now. 


5 | F ; 


ee, Music and. MusterAus- 5s 9 
Hes has juſtliy deſery'd the title beſtow'd'on = | 
him by a perſon: who. was himſelf a, great 

88 *: 'The Wale Geminiani, 3... 
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rh reader may perhaps, expect to b 
Fa account now, of our old Engliſb ma- 
ſters of muſic. I was not willing to run 
this pamphlet t to.a great length, and,theres 

fore ſhall omit this; but a ſuccinct account 
of ſome of en be ſeen · in the firſt 
volume of Dr. Boyce's church muſic, and 
1 ſuppoſe in the next, he will 0 the 


World with an account of the geſt. 
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1 Dr. bh Tome. is he: N ompr that 
this kingdom! has to boaſt of; and no one 


ever cgme ſo near the great. + original in 
powerful compoſition, as he has done; 
His juſtly admir d anthems, are a convin- 
Ling proof of this. In theſe, melody and 
harmony, taſte and judgment, ſcem to con- 
tend with each other for ſuperiority. y. 
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1 Ghyer bali, on Ihe a0 0 Store 
£OHis Shan of Solomon” is 4 great pei- 


formance, à fine piece of com fition?' it 
has a number of beautiful ftrbkes of g 


7 


nius; in fine, it is elegant and ſublime “. 


It fares the allant in the face; and aſks 
them, with What Juſtice "they can claim 
the art of: beautiful* mbdulation alone? 
Hos delicate are the abs irt it, how charrnh-⸗ 
ing the melody! cat any "thing be be mörs 
oy Really, i is almoſt npöffibleG. 
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In all his be fer the je; he has 
ſhewn a. fine genteel taſfe; im his accom. 
paniments to his ſongs, he has expreſſed 
every this chat can be done by a variety 
of inſtruments, but never over-burdens the 
voice with "rattling fymphonies, ſd as to 
eclipſe it, arid render it inſigniflcunt; 3.2 
thing- tos frequently done by moſt of our 


compoſers, - Ford he is 4 Compo. 
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* See 62 note to page 34. 
4 This is a very great error, and ariſes from A 
fondneſs to ſhew their abilities in the inſtrumental 


way i bur it vondemns theit tate and judgment. The 


voice 
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fer that ſcems to have every. neceſſary qua- 
lification, to ſtitute greatneſs and per- 
fection. He ws glory of the Engl 5 
muſicians, and an honour to the -Britiſh 1. 
ion. | 
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The cotipeſticns 4x Dr. PIR nene 
admir'd, and are deſerving the kind recep 
tion they meet with from the public. He 
is a compoſer of ſome taſte and merit, and 
has oblig d the world with many pleaſing 
performances. In the ſong way he/ is great, 


1 


his accompaniments are ſprightly| and ele- 
gant: He may juſtly be reckon d among 


the number of our firſt rank compoſers:- 


* 


Thie ingenious Mr. Stanley is a pitfon 
of great merit, and it would be a kind of 


 Ingratitude,” not to pay that reſpect and ja 
ſtice Which is due to his great re 
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voiee is the TIO thing to be mw in PIO 8 
therefore no accompaniment ſhould overpower 3 *- 
nor any intervening ſymphony be too loud, for if by - 


the voice is not t heard wu: it goes on again, 
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both as a compoſer and a player. He has 


favour” d the public with ſome fine compoe | 
ſitions, ſuch as will bear a ſtrict examina» 


; 
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His elegant cantata's breathe the ſpirit . 

olf true taſte and delicacy ; ſuch a pure 
ſimplicity of ſubject, ſo finely carried on, 
and ſo ſtrongly affecting; plainly ſhew the 
hand of a maſterly genius. His ſolo's have 
ſomething. genteel and pleaſing in them, 
but cannot boaſt of that greatneſs which 
appears in his concerto s. Theſe are ele- 
gant, melodious, and harmonious... Fe In 
hon all his prion deſerve eſteem. 


We muſt not paſs by. Mr. Howard, 
ichoot taking ſome notice of him, as he 

is a compoſer worthy of praiſe. His ſongs | 

1 and cantatas, may juſtly be rank. d among | : 
1 the elegant; they are very pleaſing, abound | 
with melody, and diſcover their author to 
be a perſon of fine abilities. His amorous 
W is a com * e but as 
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Mr. Smith. is ger of © our nook W 


| Pg 3-2 very conſiderable compoler ; he 


. has taſte, elegance, and judgment., The 


3 


whole of his . are worthy the notice 


and peruſal of every 8 and praAitioner 4 


of muſic. f | | * N | ; 835 b \ F - 
 Feſting, deſerves our praiſe and eſteem, 
for obliging us with ſome compoſitions in 
a fine taſte. He is, a compoſer of . 
merit. | 7 


"Martin BY Milan, is a on ns is... 


worthy our notice and eſteem, His con- 
certo's, and ſonata s or trio's, abound with 
many fine ſtrokes of genius. His ſubjects 
are elegant, and judiciouſly carried on; his 
parts finely order'd, and he has a beauti- 
ful manner of making the inferior parts 
1 ſometimes principals, by an artfuf mocks 
ing, or imitation of the lieg ones. 
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ae to the others, which I think are Lampugna- 
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"Theſe fame qualities may be afcrib'd to 
Signior Lampugnani, as his compoſitions 
are in the ſame method and manner ; but 
the preferance muſt be given to Martini *, 
for tho Lampugnani, is a compoſer of this 
ſame caſt, yet his ſubjects are not ſo ele- 


gant, r nor do _y A to be fo maſterly.” 


* 


e are Sib "FRO I 1 Bebe no- 
tice of if I had room, but as I have not, 
and as Jam not ſo well acquainted with 
their particular merits : N. thoſe I have men- 
tion'd, I muſt omit it: e ee 


1 ſhall next confider the miſtaken no- 
tions of ſome perſons on muſic and muſi- | 
ciaus; and I hope it will not be diſplea- 
Ming to any of the profeſſion, as 1 ſhall | 
*endeavour to remove. ny! 97 judice of thoſe | 


+ & PF - #4 


n i. e. three apiece. A s are l 


s, but a viſible difference will appear, if their works 
in general are compar'd gn; 


wo as 
\ : 
E 


e Mustc and MUSICIANS, - y 8 
| that under-value, the ſcience, by thipking. 
na eh foe; n ed cots het 


8 The elegant art of hy wan bog | 
- der'd as an occupation, is by ſome thought 
to have little dignity ; as having for its ob- 
ject nothing better than mere pleaſure and 
. entertainment *; and that tho' we may 

arrive to a great degree of perfection in it, 

a much leſs degree in many others is more 

table, and far more preferable. - This 
appear to be a miſtaken notion by 
every one that conſiders, that great excel- 
lency in any, profeſſion, is ſufficient to re- 
commend and entitle us to honour and re- 
putation; and the great uſe of church mu- 
fic in the worſhip. of our Creator, is here 
leſt out, a circumſtance of greater weight 
and value than thoſe two aſcrib d to mu- 
fic, of katy ou entertainment. 


4 


2 04 


5 would: not Ae to 45 . been 
che ſciences ok aan; Pye law, or the 
„ an ws | ſtudy 


| * This was a notion Mr. Handel' ws had, as 
4 vel as _ of this 6 profes age, 


* 
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ſtudy of languages, tho it certainly muſt 
be allow'd to be next in dignity. It is very 
eaſy to prove, that muſic might bez if pro- 
perly attended to, of many uſes little 
thought of by the generality of mankind, 
but it is not my buſineſs to do this. Dr. 
Blew in his dedication to Queen Anne, be- 


fore his Engliſh Amphion, has Ty : 


ſome of them. The excellent art of 
muſic,” ſays he, © was thought by many 


of the wiſeſt ancients, to have deriv'd its 


| original from heaven; as one of the moſt 
| beneficial gifts of the divine goodneſs to 


mankind : To draw and allure the un- 
taught world, into civil ſocieties; and to 


ſoften and prepare their minds for the re- 


ception of wiſdom and virtue.“ 


I has . laws fie l of 
this ſublime ſcience, to teach humanity; 
to civilize nations; to adorn courts; to in- 
ſpirit armies; to inſpire temples; to ſweeten 
and reform the fierce and barbarous paſ- 


— to excite) the brave and 9 


4 


* 


\ 
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| mous; and above all, to enflame the pious 
and devout. | 


— . 


For theſe reaſons, it has long receiv'd 


the encouragement and fayour of the great- 
eſt, wiſeſt, moſt religious and heroic per- 


ſons of all ages. And it ſeems but reaſon- 
able, that they ſhould encourage this high- 


born ſcience; whoſe ſouls are more eleva- 


ted than others, and ſeem moſt to partake 
of that natural and divine harmony, it pro- 
feſſes to teach. 


| The author of Hande/'s memoirs, ſpeak - 
ing of his excellency in recifative, ſays &, 
Without attempting to explain the cauſes 
of that forcible expreſſion, and over power. 


ing pathos, which breathe in many paſſa- 
ges of his recitative, I will only alledge 


theſe effects of muſic, to ſhew that its 


true uſe, and greateſt value, is to heighten | 
the natural HOY of Om and hu- 


AT „ in 


manity,” 
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And at the end of the obſervations on 
his works, he has the following intereſt- 


ing remarks*, ©& Too much reaſon is 
there for believing that the intereſts. of re- 
ligion and humanity are not ſo ſtrongly 
guarded, or ſo firmly ſecur'd, as eaſily to 
ſpare thoſe ſuccours, or forego thoſe aſſiſ- 
tances which 5e Aumminiſteær d to them — 
the elegant arts,” ; 


* 


2 They . 3 NG our His 5 
pleaſure, which when rightly underſtood, 
and properly purſued, is the very end of 
our exiſtence. They improve and ſettle 
our ideas of taſte ; which when founded 
on ſolid and conſiſtent principles, explains 
the cauſes, and heightens the effecta, of 


5 whatever i is. beautiful or excellent, whether 
in the works of creation, or in * pro- 


lerer of. aun a 10 


[They a _ embelliſh the ho of 
nature; the talents of men they 


1 „ 


. Page 204. 
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e Mose and Iioete rns 63 
and ene! the manners they civilize | 


and poliſh ; in a word, they ſoften the 


cares of life, and render its heavieſt cala- 
mities much more ſupportable; by adding. 


n number of- its innocent. ee. 


* 


W 


There | is one Ray more > 3 


tempt, and that is, we ſhould conſider that 
nature and providence ſeem to have created 
ſome men muſicians, who if they were 


fore d into any other tract, to which they 
may have no natural biaſs, n hardly 35 5 
: be " ar) "amp "__ at * 8. iv e reg 


* - * 
> - 0 ; A, 
} 


4 


| xe to 1 The — 
on muſic, ariſes from two objections: The 


one, repreſenting it as not being in gener 
ral ſo profitable and reputable as many other 


e, as s having for 1 its object _ 


6 Þ Mr. Handels ſtrong propenſity to wh . 
kept from it by his father at firſt, is one glating in- 


flanee of this ; and many others e be e. { 


intereſting than all theſe; which ſhould Ko 
be ſufficient to reſcue muſicians from con- 
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jection bears with equal force againſt ſeve- 


| Obſervations on the preſent State 
better than pleaſure. and entertainment. 


The other, that it not only requires a 


| particular genins to excel in it, but alſo a 


great deal of time to make any progreſs; 
and by this means hinders and diſqualifies 


2 3 for wy * elle. 


lt muſt indeed be eee to FAY 
a 12 to vulgar minds, from 
applying themſelves to the ſtudy of muſic, 
(or any other ſtudy) when there is the leaſt 
proſpect of its not being advantageous, or 
that but little can be got by it “. The 
queſtion is, will the ſtudents labour recom- 
penſe him with large poſſeſſions, or fill his 
empty coffers? Will it not be abſurd ſay 
they, to beſtow great labour and thought 
in ſtudying muſic, while ſome with leſs 
pains and application, in other things, ſhare 
places of honour and profit? But this ob- 


ral 


- 
! 


* It is a pity, there i is not a „ greater certainty of 


meeting with encouragement in muſic, after a perſon 


has taken ſome pains to OE it. 


* 


9 


> : 1 „ 0 4 . 5 A : * 
f Moste and MustciAxs. 


renounce: : Particularly, a perſuaſive elo- 
quence, a readineſs of wit, ſoundneſs of 


Judgment, a manly courage ; with many - | 
other perfections that might be enumerated. 


And tho all theſe qualifications are of ſer- 


vice to men in life; yet it will be difficult 


to calculate what particular profit accrues 
from any one, or more of them to the 


poſſeſſor. In like manner, muſie muſt be 
allow'd to be a valuable ſtudy, notwith- 
ſtanding we cannot always affign the exact 


proportion of advantage it may being to the 
27 who ſtudies it it. pet 


1 muſt indeed be — a i all 


ages, they who have made the moſt i im- 


E622 % Sf: 4 + 


provements 1n muſic, or any other ſcience, 
were. animated by. a nobler paſſion than 


the love of we They were ſo enamour'd 6 


with 


. PS 


"ral other accompliſhments, e. dt 'as 
againſt muſic, which no man, who is not ö 
degenerated into ſtupidity, or the moſt ſor⸗ 
did avarice, would be thought entirely to 
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with the charms of muſic *, that (even, | 
ee * narrow circumſtan- 
2 ces) 


7» Thoſe perſons that naturally have a taſte and 
genius for muſic, are incapable of being brought | to 
diſlike it, or totally to abandon it, on any view of in- 
tereſt whatever; ſo powerfully do the charms of mu- 
ſic operate on the minds of ſome, And it muſt be 
acknowledg'd by all true lovers of muſic, and ſuch 
as are capable of diſcerning and feeling the force and 
power of muſic, that its influence is irreſiſtible, 

Many of the poets have been truly ſenſible of its 
power and effect on the human mind; and have ex- 
preſſed themſelves with a feeling delicacy. Congreve 
opens his Mourning Bride, with a ſoliloquy on mu- 

ſic, that aſcribes as great power to it, as any _ 
the ancients had to boaſt of from thee. . 


Muſe has charms to ſeoth a ſavage breaſ?, 5 
To faften rocks, or bend the knatted oak. 0 
Fue read that things inanimate have mov d, Ts | 
And as, with living ſouls have been inform'd | 
By magic numbers and Per ſuaſeve ſounds, | 


The immortal Shakeſpear, goes yet farther; he not 
only tells you what muſic is capable of, but pronoun- 
ces that owes bad that diſlikes it. 


— T bus the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, flones and floods ; : 
Since neught ſo fackiſh, hard and full of rage, 
But muſic for the time doth change his nature, 
Thi man that has no muſic in himſelf, 
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ces) riches had no allurements to ſlacken 
their ſtudies ; thinking themſelves more 
gloriouſly rewarded by the improvements 
they made, than if they had ſucceeded in | 
the moſt extravagant par of avarice or! | 
ambition. . 702506062 Bil 11) Hooray * 


2 1 hs to on: who have neglected the ad- 
vantages of an ative: life, that we ſtand. 
indebted” for ti diſcovery and improve- 
ment of many things in muſic, philoſo- 
phy, mathematics, and many other parts 
of learning, from which we reap ſo much 
benefit. And if others, after the example 
of their renown'd ptetleceſſors, can be 

| pleaſed with a moderate fortune, that they 
„ may be more at leiſure to ſtudy and im- 
prove the ſcien ce of mulic, for the benefit 


of the rifing nn N 1 hope 
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70 Obſervations on the preſent State 
for a pardon from thoſe, who are engag d 
in the plunder of the world; as leaving 
them the more room, and eaſing them of 
rivals, who: bya their performances ſhew, 
they did not want either capacity, or ap- 
plication (if they had thought fit) to ſhine 


in courts, or camps, in the pulpit, or at 


the bar. If therefore men conſpicuous for 
their love and cloſe! attachment to muſic, 
have prefetr d the deſire of an innocent 
fame. from their works, to the love of 
wealth and grandeur ; let this fingularity of 
theirs, be at leaft excus'd; ſince it is to 
themſelves moſt delightful, nee to 
Ache ang hurtful W on 


{ 


"Tis but the one true __ ame can foul, 
"Tis but * e uy © can _ ming own 


Bat the es of the objedtion I am now 


combating, will be quite deſtroy'd if we 


obſerve ; that there have in all times, ard 
in all countries, been feveral perſons, whoſe 
merits in muſic have advanced them to very 

ek 73 Vt 


high 3 *, without. the aſſiſtance of 


other friends, than thoſe. their eſtabliſh'd_ 


reputation has. procur d them. And if 


there have been many, who had reaſon d 
vrho probably might expect 


to hope, a 
the like hicceſz, and yet have found a 
ee * this will not H PPe AT VELY 

u T0 agb WW? 7 Ac *g ic 


pag; Poſt, a8 a reward for his nel merit, 


— . Violin in the | 


.STEFFANI, | a native of Denies — a moſt delicate 
maſter of muſic, was promoted to gteat 'horndut, 48 4 
muſician/z- and at laſt was an n offices 
of 'b:/bop and ambaſſador, 


Lully of France, was 3g wort wo of bas 


raifed to the rank of a ſtateſman and privy counſellor] 
Moſt ofeur old £pg//b maſters were honoux'd with 


| baing, organiſts to the chapel· royal; ; the particular 


| * — and the time of their being hohoar'd with 
the office, may be ſeen in the account girenSf them 

in Dr. Beyce's church muſic. | : 

| Handl, had an uncommon SEEN "6h kim, 
many rayal and Muſttious perſons; and to his 

enjoy'd a very conſidetable yearly. income 

on him by the bounty of ſeveral crown'd heads, viz 


queen Ans, king George the firſt, aud her late nia 


jolly queen Caroline, 
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Kbange, if we make ſome. obvious "reflec! 
tions, both on the patrons who beſtow; 
and on the candidates, who n to . 


een Bb Was Nane 44 9 


- 
ga 4 . * 
T v7 Sow 7 „ 2 


1 4 * ? * 
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1 too "—_— hon, hat 2 who 
have it in their power to patronize -mulic, 
ate not always the beſt judges of it; and 


alſo have but mean notions of muſicians, 
and think them perſans not worthy pro- 


motion; or at leaſt, are miſinform d in 


their characters, ſo as blindly to beſtow 


on undeſerving perſons, what ſhould be 
the portion of the deſerving. There are 
other patrons, who regard the court and 
applications made them, the recommenda- 
tion of friends, and ſometimes more ſor⸗ 
did conſiderations, before the merit of the 
perſons who ſeek. their favour, There- 
fore, when men eminent for their {kill in 
muſic, find themſelves neglected thro” no 
fault of their own, they muſt impute it 
to the worthleſsneſs or ignorance of their 


patrons, But here ſome will 1. * this 
1 


* 


N 


4 / 


of Mane nk Musicians. _ 


is fine talking s ſo if we can't meet with 


_ encouragement, we are to lay the fault, on 
thoſe that have it in their power to do us 


n but what benefit will this be to 


us?” Why none to be ſure, but here the 
fault lies; however I haye a ſcheme if it 
could be put in execution, that would re- 


medy all theſe inconveniencies, troubles, ; 


and difficulties; and not only inſure to 
men of merit in muſic, rewards. anſwer- 
able to their abilities; but lay a foundation 


for the promotion, and further cultivation 


of this noble ſcience: which the reader 


will find at the end of this pamphlet. But 


if we would impartially examine ourſelves, 

we ſhall have reaſon to impute the diſre- 
gard oſten met with, in ſome. meaſure 
tad to our own ill conduct. 5 „ 


It. is a pity 58 any. man's ants - 
ſhould: be an . hindrance to his advance- | 


ment, but that merit might expect to be 


| ſought after and called upon; Neverthe- 


25 it muſt be acknowledg'd; that the | 
/ muſician 
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74 Obſervations'on-the preſem Stute | 
muſician of merit, would have little cause | 
to complain, Ul bs was regardec "when he 
fairly offer d himſelf. Neither can it ds 5 
ſuppoſed, alli who have it in their power 
to reward merit, have either the inclina- 
tion, or leiſure to hunt after conceal'd 
worth. So that if the great muſician does 
nothing to manifeſt himſelf to the world, 
and to draw the attention of his ſuperiors4 
he can reaſonably blame 1 n 1 
mo want of reimen. % 2108, 


1 1 ſhall now 88 15 igh ce objicliZn | 
nmnmeamely, that as it requires fo much time 
to make any great progreſs. in muſic, it 
hinders, and e a BE for wg 
thing elſe, ELIE STS » 


Will any one really aſſert, that becauſe 
' tit requires 4 great deal of time to practice 
| muſic, and to make any conſiderable pro- 
greſs, it will diſqualify a perſon for any 
thing elſe? J believe few inſtances can be 
chen ef this, 1 never found but thoſs 
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who had made muſic their principal ſtudy; 


were capable of doing "moſt other things. 
And a number of mu ficians, that I could 
mention, are, and have been concern'd in 
ſtudies no way connective with muſie; and 
pon made as conſiderable a figure in theſe; 

in muße. 88 ſhort it moſt be 2 baren 


. 


N but one N We ue 
form'd with the elements of ſcience in our 
mind; and it ſeems as if it was intended, 
we thould have a general knowledge of 
things; or at leaſt that our obſervation | 
| ſhould not be confin'd to any one particue 
hr: and this is fo true, that vye often riicet 
with thoſe that have as general a knowledge | 
» _ as it is * Pelle for vs to have * 


Beſides, if a picks who Radies _— 
Is ſo i immers d in the mazes of it; fo in- 


-Þ 4 
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biss of limited capacities, as I have / . 
in the former part of this book; yet t the ſtudy of mu- 
fic, does not prevent our being able to do many other 

Wings more than any other ſcience whatever. CRE 
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tent in diſcovering its beauties and ſub- 
limities, that his obſervation ſtoops not 
to the minute and trifling occurrences of 


life: Let this be granted, which. is ſeldom. 
or ever the caſe; yet it redounds only to 


the damage of the ſtudent, not of others, 


who may probably reap ſome pleaſure and 


ſatisfaction, and perhaps benefit from his 
labours. | 


of 


+ (Since the a he * that is cloſe- | 
1 attach d to the ſtudy of muſic, is alone 
the ſufferer; by overlooking the petty pru- 


dences of life, while the ſcience is im- 


prov'd, and its profeſſors benefited by his 
application, and ſuperior knowledge ; this 
innocent defe& ſhould never deprive him 


of the reſpect and eu due to 


eee . oF 


# 1 


et what exceſs ſoever 4 ancients | 
were guilty of in the earlier ages, by too 
clofe an attachment to muſic, or any other 
ſtudy ; an over application to knowledge 
. | in 
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in any of the ſciences, is not the prevailing 
vice of ſtudents in our times. They are 
not very fond of any kind of ſtudy at all 2 
if bel in all its branches, could be had | 


without much thought and application, we. 
_ ſhould all be great men. However, thoſe 


ingenious moderns, that have applied them- 


ſelves, with great attention to the ſtudy of 

the polite arts; are for what I ſee; (and 
I believe it will be generally alloy d) as 
| ſharp- ſighted, in diſcovering their advan- 
tages in the world; and, as dextrous in 


managing their private affairs; as quick- 
ſcented in hunting after preferment; as 


eager for advancement ; and as attentive 
to the emolutions and perquiſites of their 
reſpective 
world. 


ſituations; as the reſt of thjne 


* 
- 7% 


What reaſon, then, can there be for ima- 


gining, that a perſon, who has been bred 


to the ſtudy of mulic, ſhould not be able 
to turn his mind, with eaſe, to any other 
0 and make any kind of buſingly, at 


0 


* 
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1 proper times, the ſubject of his care and 
Ft attention; eſpecially when his intereſt, his 
| ' © _. Honour, and his duty, require it? Doubt- 
bt - leſs, ſuch a man is as well qualified to 


1 conſider the nature of the affairs he may 
Þ be engag'd in, the moſt ready means of 


managing them; to foreſce the difficulties 

that may ariſe, and to find out proper ex- 

. pedients; as to trace the winding mazes of FE 

|; j muſical variety; explore the unknown re- 5 
gions of harmony; or make himſelf ma- 
1 ſter of the laborious 4 * ſcience » 
of muſic, 


. Were we to take an impartial ſarvey of 
the world, we ſhould too often find, that 
many perſons are unequal to the buſineſs 

they are ſtation d in; and we ſhould ſee, 

that their infulliciency has proceeded, _ 
from their having ever been too intent on 

ſome particular ſtudy, but from never fix- 
ing their attention to any thing at all. 80 

. that it muſt appear evident, that the ſtudy 

kd. che polite arts in general (among mm 105 


of Music and A 790 5 [ 


muſic unqueſtionably claims a place) is far 
; from rendering us unfit fer other thiogs; 
on the contrary, very often enables us to 

manage the affairs of life, with ey 
Aw” RR 11.14 618 oi fro 


5 come now in * ut WP. to. 1 
2 few obſervations on ſome errors, which 
many young muſicians in particular, are 
guilty of. And firſt of playing in concert, 
Every one that plays in concert ſhould con- 
- was that what he plays, is to agree wich 
bother parts; and that he is to aſſiſt in 


making eee e, I 


mony. But it is, very often gtherwiſe; from 
the players not conſulting the nature of his 
office. The parts ſhould be play d im- 
ply as they are, without any additions, or 
graces, which are almoſt generally impro - 
perly applied. The under parts in parti» | 
| cular ſhould avoid this, and it ſhould nover | 
© be done, by the perſan that. performs the 
9 ending one, unleſs he is well ee 
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with the nature of the ſubject ; 1 chen * 
zs better let alone. e 
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If you ſuppoſe that. the avthot is has oY 
ſelf, correct in the harmony .of his parts; nn 
it is almoſt certain, that the different gra- 

1 eings and additions of the players, will 

Fl deſtroy this harmony; one is flouriſhing 

his part one way, and another, a quite 1 
different way; and as theſe things are done / 
 extempore, there is not the leaſt probability 
that they can accord. Thus a beautiful | 
author is frequently murder'd 'by introdu- 

- cing what he never thought of, or intend- 
ed. When a perſon plays a ſolo, he may 


a, al. once 
— 
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; introduce what his taſte and fancy directs, | 
; as he cannot deſtroy the harmony, there 
1 not being a number of parts to join him; ; 


tho' he ſhould be very careful not to de- . 

ſtroy the melody; wherever this is 7." TS 

it were better his gracings were never in- 

5 ae And as to Playing * in 
his has FOB long complain'd of, and is edt 


a ou error. If an author has taſte i in his compoſi - 0 
tions, | 
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* Music and Mous1ezans. 81 
parts, it is moſt commendable to play 


them juſt as they come out of the hands 


* the author. 


"Os Dh „ are likewiſe 1 


of ſome miſtakes, which it is a pity were 


not entirely laid aſide. The firſt vo- 
luntary”. is, as the Spectator properly terms 


it, an office of praiſe,” Its deſign was to 


inſpire devotiog, and to raiſe the mind above 
all thoughts of the affairs of this world, 
when at our devotion. But from the man- 


ner it is often perform'd, it can never work 5 


a Z « 
& 


* 


„ _ this 


| Hons, it is very difficult to add any thing that Will 


render it more beautiful. Few perſons but the au- 


- thor are capable of doing this, becauſe no one knows 
his intention ſo well as himſelf. And therefore, moſt 


of thieſe things from other perſons, render the ſubject 


5 
indelicate, and too frequently ſpoil all its beauties. 
„The more any piece of muſic is delicate and ex- 


preflive,” ſays an ingenious author, © the more inſipid 
and difagreeable muſt it appear under a coatſe and 


unmeaning execution. Juſt as the moſt delicate 


ſtrokes of humour in comedy, and the moſt affecting 


turns of paſſion in tragedy, will ſuffer infinitely more 
a m being improperly read, | than a common * 
'groph i in a ne ws · paper. | : 
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this effect. The extravagant execution of 

ſome in their voluntaries, . entirely deſtroys 
this deſign ; its appearance of indecency, 
rather diſturbs the a than calms and 
elevates it. * e 


It is imagin'd this manner of playing, 


is pleafing, and without it, the audience 


will entertain but mean notions of the or- 

ganiſt's abilities; he muſt ſhew his fine . 
finger to raiſe his reputation: It may be 
neceſſary on ſome other occafions, where. 
entertainment is the object in view, but not 
when devotio There are many per- 
ſons that don't ſee the uſe of church mu- 
fic, and from the common manner in 
which it is perform'd' they never will; and: 
inſtead of being vequgat to like i „ they 


will diſlike it. 


I would not be underſtood, to recom- 
wy a ſtile and method in the yoluntary, 


that ſhould lull the congregation aſleep. I 
would not abandon one error, and fall i in- 


to 


— 


Mu 
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to another ; this would be as bad the other 
way. I would have every Organiſt that 


has not conſulted the nature of his office, b 

/ aſk himſelf this queſtion, before he be- 
gins to play. On what occaſion am 1 
going to play ? For what end and pur: . 
poſe F' When this is aſk'd, if he has not 

* capacity to work up the great effects that 
me are able to do, he will ſurely have 
the modeſty to be decent in his perfor- 
mance. | 
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Perfection does not conſiſt in extrava- 
gant performance alone, but in delicacy of 
ſtile and expreſſion ; which 1s as great (if 
not more ſo) in the ſolemn and ſublime 
way, as in the other; and on theſe occa-, 
fions, moſt proper, as it is moſt conſiſtent 
with the nature and reaſon of things: 89 
that they who purſue a contrary method, 
injure. that reputation, they would willing 
ly eſtabliſh to themſelves; as well as the 
reputation of church muſic in general, by 
which ſome get their whole maintenance, 
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8 4 Obſervations on the preſent State 
Another great fault that ſome Organifts 
are guilty of, is, their giving out the pſalm 
tunes in ſuch a manner, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible for one of the profeſſion to know 
what pſalm they are playing; much more 
the congregation-in general, who are not 
ſuppoſed to underſtand muſic, The defign 
in giving out the pſalm, is to inform the 
people what tune it is, and how it ſhould 
be ſung. But this end is never anſwer'd, 
when the tune is confusd by unneceſſary 
flouriſhings ; ſo that it is only ceremony, | 
or matter of cuſtom, and not uſe. T heſe 
miſtakes ariſe from a vanity, to do ſome- 
thing extraordinary ; tho" they muſt render 
the perſon that makes uſe of them, ridi- 
culous and inſignificant. _ Equally fo, is 
the ow in which ſome accompany a 
pfalm ; trifling, indecent, and deſtructive 
of that fine melody which flows in ſome 
of our delicate plalm tunes compos d for the 
church, 


One 


of Mosrc and Monti 8 


One thing I would have theſe young 
gentlemen obſerve, who are ſo fond of diſ- 
playing their talents ; that none of theſe 
things are now done 8 any of our great 
Players *, who are certainly the beſt judges 
what is * and what not: And this 
ſhould be ſufficient to influence the con- 


duct of others. It was once the cuſtom, 


it muſt be allow'd, to flouriſh things in 
this indecent manner, but it has long been 
laid afide by thoſe who have conſider'd the 
matter properly, as not being fit to be in- | 
troduc'd in muſic for the ſervice of the 


church. x ee 
G 2 8 


K. Epittetus, in his morals, adviſes us when we are 
waders any troubles or difficulties, or are in doubt how 
to act in any of the affairs of life; to conſider what 
Zeno, or any of the great philoſophers would have 
done in the fame caſe, and to do it. And Longinus, | 
ſays, when we want to expreſs a particular thought, 
or circumſtance, we ſhould endeavour to recollect in 
what manner the great writers would have done it, 
and follow their footſteps. So, that perſons of infe- 

rior abilities | in muſic, ſhould follow the method and 
manner, of theſe perſons who have render'd them- 
| ſelves eminent in the profeſſion, and are allow'd to 


be great maſters. 
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A regard to decency, i is therefore, as no- 
ceſſary a qualification in church-muſicians, 
as their being able to execute the ſervice.” 
The Spe#ator, in Ne. 338. has taken no- 
tice of this, and blames thoſe perſons that 
don't attend to the nature of their office. 
« A great many of our church-muſicians,” 
ſays he, © introduce in their farewel vo- 
luntaries, a fort of muſic quite foreign to 
the deſign of church-ſervices,. to the great 


30: prejudice of well-diſpoſed perſons. Thoſe 


fingering gentlemen ſhould be inform'd, 
that they ought to ſuit their airs to the 
place, and buſineſs; and that the muſician 
is oblig'd to keep to the text as much as 
the preacher. For want of this, I have 
found by experience a great deal of miſ- 
chief: For when the preacher has often, 
with great picty and art enough, handled 
his ſubject, and I have found in myſelf, 
and the reſt of the pew, good thoughts 
and diſpoſitions, they have been all in a 
moment diſſipated by a marry jig from the 
organ-loft,” SS 

aig I 


lade 1 Mostctans, ot: 


I have already faid, I would not be 
are to mean, that church muſic 
ſhould be ſo dull as to lull the congrega- 

tion aſleep ; no, it ſhould be chearful and 
| inſpiring, ſo as to leave lively impreſſions 
on the mind, and not ſink or depreſs it too 
much, and leave gloomy, melancholy 
thoughts, which may create urneaſineſs; 
like ſome of the muſic in foreign churches, 
whoſe deſign is ts aſſiſt the enthuſiaſm and 
ſuperſtition of the religious doctrines, and 
enſlave the minds of the people, in order 
to bring them under the fubjection of 
prieſtly power: This is neither the true 
deſign of church worſhip, nor church 
muſic; nor can it be pleaſing to God, or 
men, ſince it makes them miſerable ; and 
| this muſt be contrary to the intention of 
the Divine Being in creating mankind, for 
it is evident he wills the happineſs of his 
creatures, and therefore muſt be beſt pleaſed 
when they are happy, if he is pleaſed at all; 
with any thing that they can do. 


The 
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| The real uſe of church muſic properly . 
perform d, is viſible enough, tho' not =_— 
ficiently attended to; I cannot but won- 5 
— der,“ ſays Mr. Addiſm, « that perſons of 
diſtinction ſhould give ſo little attention 
and encouragement to that kind of muſic 
which would have its foundation in rea- 
ſon, and which would improve our virtue 
in proportion as it raiſed our delight. 
The paſſions that are excited by ordinary 

"compoſitions, generally flow from ſuch 
filly and abſurd occafions, that a man is 
aſham'd to reflect u upon them ſeriouſly ; 
but the fear, the love, the ſorrow, and 
the indignation that are awaken'd in the 
mind by hymns and anthems, make the 
heart better, and proceed from ſuch cauſes 
as are altogether reaſonable and praiſe 
worthy. Pleaſure and duty 20 hand in 


hand, and the greater our ſatisfaction i is, 


the greater is our religion.“ 
8 | | 

** Methinks,” ſays he, in another place, 
*- tacre is ſomething very laudable in the 


cuſtom 


L 
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cuſtom of a Voluntary before the. 'ficſt 
leſſon; by this we are ſuppoſed to be pre- 
par'd for the admiſſion of thoſe divine 
truths, which we are ſhortly to receive. 
We are then to caſt all worldly regards 
from our hearts, all tumults within are 
then becalm'd, and there ſhould be no- 
thing near the ſoul but peace and tran- 


quillity. So that in this ſhort office f 


praiſe, the man is raiſed above himſelf, and 
is almoſt loſt wan and the 1 * 
. * 


* have heard,” continues he,, ſome 
nice obſervers frequently commend the po- 
licy of our church in this particular, that 
it leads on by ſuch eaſy methods, that we 
are perfectly deceiv'd into piety, When 
the ſpirits begin to languiſh (as they too 
often do) with a conſtant ſeries of peti- 
oy Hons, 


* Certainly the perſon. that is to do this, ſhould 
conſider the moſt proper means to work this great 
effect. Solemnity, and a decent manner of Playings 
is moſt likely to * th 7 + fig. 
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tions, ſhe takes care to allow them a pious 
reſpite, and relieves them with the rap- 
tures of an anthem, Nor can we doubt 
that the ſublimeſt poetry, ſoften'd in the 
moſt moving ſtrains of muſic, can ever 
fail of humbling or exalting the ſoul to 
any pitch of devotion. Who can hear 
the terrors of the Lord of Hoſts deſcrib'd 
in the moſt expreſſive melody, without 
being awed into a veneration? Or who 
can hear the kind and endearing attributes 


of a merciful father, and not be foften d 
in to wm — him! 


1 * 


To what ts been ſaid, I | ſhall acts 
26d, a ſhort account of the reception mu- 
fe met with among the ancients, and 
the uſes they i; and this from 
adoubicd authority. | 


| Athenns 1 us, chat ancient, 
all laws divine and civil, exhortations to 
virtue, the knowledge of divine and hu- 
man things, lives and actions of illuſtrious 
perſons, were writ in verſe, and public- 


: ly 
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ly ſung by a chorus to the ſound: flats: 


ments; which was found the moſt effec= ||| 


| tual means to impreſs morality, and a right 
| ſenſe of duty on the mind. 15 


Nr Among the den who were. tiled | 
choſen, it was a religious art. The ſongs - 
of Sion, which we have reaſon to believe 
were in high repute among the courts of 
the eaſtern monarchs, were nothing elſe 

but pſalms and pieces of poetry that ador d 
or celebrated the Supreme Being. The 
greateſt conqueror i in this holy nation, aſter 
the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did 
not only compoſe the words of his divine 
odes, but generally ſet them to muſic him 
ſelf : After which, his works, tho they 
were conſecrated to the tabernacle, became 
the national entertainment, as well as the 
devotion of his People. 


' The fir original of che Mee nee 
religious worſhip conſiſting only of a cho- 
tus, which was nothing elſe but a hymn. 


92 Obſervations on the preſent Stare 

to the Deity. As luxury and yolauptuouſneſs 
prevailed over innocence and religion, this 
form of worſhip degenerated into tragedies ; 
in which however the chorus ſo far re- 
member's its firſt office, as to brand every 
thing that was vicious, and recommend 
every thing that was laudable, to intercede 
with heaven for the innocent, and to im- 
plore vengeance on the criminal. 

' HoMER and Heſiod, intimate to us how 
this art ſnould be applied, when they re- 
preſent the muſes as ſurrounding Jußpiter, | 
and warbling their hymns about his throne. 
I might bring innumerable paſſages from 
ancient writers to ſhew, not only that vo- 
cal and inſtrumental muſic were made uſe 
of in their religious worſhip, but that their 
favourite diverſions were filled with ſongs 
and hymns to their reſpective deities, Had 
we frequent entertainments of this nature 
among us, they would not a little purify 
and exalt our paſſions,. give our thoughts a 


poppe uns, and cheriſn thoſe divine im- 
pulſes 


f 


of Moste and Mus1c1ans. 93 
| pulſes in the ſoul, which every one feels 
that has not ſtifled them by ſenſual and im- 
moderate pleaſures. 


Muſic when thus applied, raiſes noble 
hints in the mind of the hearer, and fills 
it with great conceptions. It ſtrengthens 
devotion, and advances praiſe into rapture. 
It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and 
produces more laſting and permanent im- 
| preſſions in the mind, than thoſe which 
accompany any tranſient form of words 
that are utter'd in the ordinary method of 
religious worſhip.” 
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Si quid noviſti rectius iſtis 8 
Candidus imperti, fi non, his utere mecum. 
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1 this kingdom, as is done in ſome 
others ; a foundation would be laid, for 
E promoting the farther cultivation and im- 

ement of the ſcienee on true prinei- 
ples, and proper methods; ; and ſomè means 
ſettled to ſecure to all ſtudemts and practi- 
tionets, rewards and benefits, ade guats fo 


their reſpectiye merits and preter 


] Et 49 
* In Italy, there are a ö of ſchooks, — aca- 
demies for muſic; and vaſt encouragetnents afforded 


: to choſe who excel in the art. 
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ſome of our preſent muſicians labour un- 


der ; would be made eaſy and agreeable 
to thoſe that ſhall embark in the _ of. 


muſic, in future times... 


lt ſeems moſt proper, to have it eſta- 
bliſh'd by the authority of the legiſlative 
power; and to be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. 


＋ * maſters that are to carry it on, ſhould 
be thoſe, who have a profound knowledge 
of muſic in all its branches, both theore- 
tical, and practical: and that they who are 
to teach the playing of the different inſtru- 
ments of muſic, ſhould be the moſt excel- 
lent in their way. Thoſe firſt mention d, 
ſhould be the principal managers, as to the 
buſineſs of the academy; and they ſhould 
make choice of proper compoſitions to be 
made uſe of by the pupils, ſo that they 


might from the very beginning, be ground- 
ed! in a true taſte, 


* 
. ; 5 
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The pu pils ſhould always be ſent to the 
academy, at leaſt two years before the 
uſual time of boys going. to other profeſ. 


ſions; in order to ſee if they ſeem to pro- 


miſe making any figure in muſic, that if 


they ſhould not, they may be put to trades; 


in proper time: and what time may be loſt 


at the academy, in undergoing this trial 


and examination, can be but of little ſer- 
vice to children at this age; ſo that ſhould 


they be found deficient in the qualifications, 


neceſſary to make a good muſician, the be- 


ing rejected could not be attended with a 
injury. 5 
* 


As the pupils who are to receive their 


education here, will be pick'd perſons, that, 


may be. very promiſing genius's; it is rea- 
ſonable to expect, that great improvements 


will be made by ſome of them in the 
courſe of their ſtudies. And the confer- 
ring ſome degrees of honour on thoſe that 


excel, will be lighting up a flame of emu- 


lation i in the breaſts of theſe young artiſts, 
HB 2. „„ 


- 


| . 
A Scurns for a 


| 100 
and certainly contribute to the advancement 
See 


e care inn 1 in 8 


tuting this academy, that the preſent mu- 
ſicians are no way injur d either in reputa- 


tion or intereſt, by ſuffering any of the pu- 
pils to deprive them of their preſent ad- 


— 
— 


vantages or poſſeſſions: But when vacan- 


cies happen at churehes, or in the bands at 


the play-houſes, or any other public places, 
then theſe pupils ſhould have à right to 
be preſented, and that muſt be govern'd 
by ſeniority, or as the directors ſhall think 


moſt proper. So that theſe places will be 


ſure to be filled by -perfons of genius and 
great abilities; 3 hich at preſent is Othet- 


wiſe, for intereſt * generally goes before 
merit; whi ich is really a great grievance, 
and poor A e! for men of capa- 
Fp ee iter et e. 10 SIO. 

38 To % a t 
* n 1 inſtances. we have of this it 
will be needleſs to enumerate; it is a pity it was not 


atherwiſe,” tho” it would not be comp tible with the 
laws of a free people if it was preveme by authority. 


* 
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It will be too tedious to confider the 


the eſtabliſhing ſuch an academy; as the 


number of managers, or the particulars of 
the pupils admiflion, and many more; 
theſe might ſoon be 1 5 


« thing could be eſtabliſhed, 


. 


3 a 
1 2 F 4 5 


Nah. dnt ſhould be Sh oy the. 
legiſlative power to the maſters:of this aca« 
demy, to have a right to command the 


_ fight of all muſical compoſitions intend- 


ed to be made public, by all; even out of 


the academy; and to make fuck alterations 
and corrections as they ſhould thinlæ neoeſs 


would hereafter be made public, but what: 
is--corre&- and compleat, _ At to) be: 
left for the uſe a: rn tur 22907 Yer 


7 


3 
70 nei 


e to me, 4 any 


one: could be * by nn 
| 4 Wy this 


-- 17 * 


fary, without which, and a liernce from 
the academy, no muſic ſhould be ſuffered | 
to be printed. By this means, nothing 


. SCHEME fir 4 
this aa for thoſe who have a 2 
pacity to compoſe, and inclination to pub- 
liſh, I ſhould think would be glad to have 
their works undergo a correction, ſhould. 
they need any, and come into the world 
with the ſtamp of reputation on them: as 
a licence from. ſuch a reſpectable body of 
men as would compoſe this academy, would 
certainly be. We will next conſider, how 
this —_— _ be Po” and Goats. 


17 ; > 
{ 410 


Wei TTY in afach a fouriſhing nationt 
as Great-Britain, where there are ſo many 

| lovers and admirers of muſic; that' it may. 
be done by a public ſubſcription, as it will 
be much to the honour and credit of ſo 
great a people. Indeed it is an age of cha- 
rity, and there are already an incredible 
number of things ſupported by voluntary 
ſubſcriptions ; ſo that a propoſal of this ſort 
may meet with a cold reception : however, 
this is but one more, and that a very ne- 
ceflary one; for without ſome ſuch thing 
iv-eftabliſh'd, both for the improvement of 
1 | | | _ the 


1144! Acabsber- 1103 
the ſcience, and the benefit of its practi- 
tioners, it is much to be fear be that muſic 


will a red decline. 


art : . a= 


ubs es an * that Po PRs 


made to a thing of this: ſort being raiſed 


and ſupported ' by a public ſubſcription. | 
Some will be apt to think, that ſhould this 


take place, it may be a means of leſſening 
the ſubſcriptions to the more neceſſary cha- 


rities; ſuch as the foundling hoſpital; the 
lying-in hoſpitals, and many others; which 
add a dignity and luſtre to the name of Bri- 
tons; and that ſome might withdraw their 
ſubſcriptions entirely to ſupport this ne- 
charity: To eaſe ſuch of their doubts, and 


to prevent the eſtabliſhing of a muſical aca- 


demy's being in the leaſt prejudicial to 


theſe; the remedy is at n * n 
n i od L ede 


ow” ar TE it Fe 40 8 fs every. wes 


mane perſon, to be any way inſtrumental | 
in prejudicing the intereſt of thoſe noble 


104 A Sezracn fer. 21 
charities juſt mention d; yet ſurely they 
cannot be a bar to adding one more, pro- 
vided it no way effects them. Suppoſe 
the annual ſubſcriptions advanc'd to ſup- . 
port Halian Oftras, and what is ſome- 
times expended at mqſquerader, were ap- 
_ply'd to this purpoſe, would not this a- 
mount 1d a ſum ſufficient for taifing and 
Jupporting this uſeful academy? It cer- 
ainly would. And it would be much to 
the reputation of this kingdom were it done. 
By this no one would be injur'd, except a 
ie Talian ſingers, and French dancers, 
ho run away with what is _ due to 
our own 086% PERF gro 
I Al & uſefal aden ein Hen 
academy for muſic, in order 10 educate the 
Bxritiſd youths in the ſcience, who by this 
means will be able to perform and pleaſe 
as well as foreigners ; can be raiſed with 
the money that is nom laviſh'd away in 
folly and extravagance, ſhould it nor he 


Sone f. —In ſhort if this tlüng is conſider d 


1 s > * in 


wy cal Acapuiry. 10g 


ina proper light, its not being done is a 


| ach on the inhabit nts of Great-Britain. 


z 


Tralian operas, are - Rip entertain ments, 
but it is really abſurd to have them in a 


language we don't underſtand *. The in- 


ſtrumental parts may be entertaining in the 


| manner of a concert ; but if this is all, we 


can have concerts. perform'd by Engliſh- 
nen much cheaper. As tothe fine ſeenery 


uſed in operas, it ſhews a childiſh r Ne 


tion to o be P with any thing on og: ſort. 


þ. 


As for maſquerades, they may paſ for A 
very arch contrivance in countries where 


jealouſy palſes for wiſdom; where every 
* maſter 


Why will not the Engliſb operas compoſed by 
Mr. Smith, pleaſe as well as the-{takan ? The drama 
we can underſtand, and this ſhews us the beauties of 
the muſie the better, as we are judges whether the 


4 


paſſions and ſentiments are well expteſſed. And Mr. 


Smith as a compoſer has great taſte and elegance, and 
if the ſame encouragement was given to him, and 
ſome of our other maſters, it would be worth their 
while to do greater things. But the uncertainty of 
ſucceſs, and the cold reception that any thing under 
the title of Englih meets with, is enough to deter 


them from doing any thing at all; or at leaſt from 


| beſtowing much pains and labour. 


1 
. 


ies A Scheu fire 


maſter of a family locks up his women ; 


99 and where the two ſexes never have an op- 


5 portunity to converſe promiſcuouſly, but 


in diſguiſe. In Great- Britain the ladies 


ære as free as the gentlemen; and we have 
no diverſions, or public amuſements, in 
which the one may not appear, without 
any offence, as frankly as che other, in 


their proper perſons, | 
5 


2 They muſt have very. mean ons 


of politeneſs,” ſays a great writer, « who 
can imagine this popiſh extravagance, any 
improvement in our national diverſions. 
The wearing of an odd maſk, or a whim 
ſical habit, is a very poor, mechanical way 
of being witty, | I am pleaſed to find our 
maſqueraders compleatly awkward, in their 
_  borrow'd characters. Without anſwering 
queſtions® they expect their dreſs ſhould 
ſpeak for them: They Nalk about like a 
croud of mutes, and the great room in the 
Hay-marhket, upon theſe occaſions, reſem- 
bles the wardrobe of ſome ancient Gothic 


55 king, animated by goblins.” 
5 


4 The 


/ 
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- The lovers of this diverſion; would. 
do well to conſider, that it was introduc'd 


in this city, by a French duke; whole chief 
buſineſs was to ſeduce us, by ſpecious ap» 


pearances ; and to undermine the virtue of 


the nation, by ſuch methods of luxury, 


and ſuch maxims of policy, as no true 


Briton ſhould be fon of or encourage . 


It is hop'd this conſideration alone, will 


have ſufficient influence, to perſuade the 


admirers of maſquerades to withdraw, and 


add theſe ſubſcriptions towards the efta- 


* * 
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bliſhing and ſupporting an academy, for” 


the improvement and cultivation of the 


noble ſcience of muſic ; and the benefit of 7 — . 


our aye IR: 


- 


Jt hardly to be doubt but this will 1 # 
be done ſome time or other, when theſe Z 
| kingdoms are again reſtor'd tg the bleſfngs, ith 


of Peace : eſpecially as we have a Prince 


ont the throne, who is a lover and an 
; s Z | | en 5a 


Ps 


* Indeed they are not now ſo frequent as former- 
ly, and it is a pity there ſhould,ever be another. 
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2 upon majeſty, and give an additional dig- | 
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enconrager of Erotic ans 400 20 ene- 
"7 to every thing, that-tends-'to the de- 
ſtruction of vitae; morality and religion: 
* which the folly-of ee r 2 it is 


8 


well known, _ been 120g of. 

apts 14 Tot: I. 4." 9 3. | ' ; 
Heis a ns ks 3 rs to g rekti⸗ 
5 own mind, by the continual obſer-, 
vation of what paſſes within it; and by 0 


means, to found the knowledge of men 2 


and things, and the government of theſe 
united kingdoms, in the government and 
Knowledge of himſ- ny 


ning, © that philoſophy and a knowledge 
of the polite arts, could even caſt a luſtre 


nity to, the greateſt prince. We will there- 


f, In him i is wiſdom 


honour'd; and in him is actually ſeen, what 
Plato was thought extravagant for imagi- 


fore humbly hope, that he will not forget 4 


to ſupport and encourage muſic, among the 
number of theſe arts, which he has ſo juſt 
2 Fight, to take under his omg, os | 
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